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PREFACE. 

The plan of this manual, which is submitted, 
with no little diffidence, to teachers and students 
of German, does not include the etymology of the 
prefixes and suffixes. The book is designed simply 
as a practical aid to students who may wish to 
gain a nearer sense than even the best dictionaries 
give, of the meaning of German words. 

There is no similar manual, so far as I know, 
in any language. I have borrowed help from 
many sources, the principal of which are Grimm's 
2>eutfdje£ SBfirterbud}, so far as published ; Sanders's 
2Sorter6ud) ber 2)eutfdjen ©pradje, 3 vols., Leipzig, 
1876; Sanders's SBfirterbud) 2>eutfd(er ©tynontymen 
(1882) ; Sanders's 9?eue ©ettrfige ftitr beutfdjeit ©tjno* 
ntjmif (1881); Meyer's £anbto8rterbudj ftnnbertocmbter 
9Iu3brucfe (1863) ; Eberhard's ©t)nont)tnifd)e$ £attb* 
todrterbud) ber beutfdjen ©pradje (1882) ; Heyse's 
2)eutfdje ©djulgrammatif (1864). I have had also the 
aid and suggestions of my colleagues, Professor P. 
Schweitzer, Ph. D., and Professor W. B. Smith, 
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Ph. D., (both of Gottingen), who both read the first 
draft of this manual 

I have left out some prefixes, such as toot)t, and 
some suffixes, such as arm, where the meanings 
are sufficiently clear from the common school 
dictionaries. I say prefixes and syffixes, in such 
cases, because they have about attained such a 
power. I do not here make any attempt to 
distinguish between Derivation and Composition, 
which however useful it may be to the scholar, is 
of small service to one who is merely desirous of 
knowing the power of the particles. 

As to the orthography, I have tried to follow the 
old. The larger number of examples given is 
from classic German sources. 

J. S. BLACKWELL. 

Columbia, Mo., Jan. 16, 1888. 



A MANUAL 

OF 

GERMAN PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 



Kb (separable prefix). 

1. %h expresses originally separation: e. g., er Ijat 
bie reife grudjt abgefdjiittelt (he has shaken off the 
ripe fruit); bie glinte toirb abgefd^offen (the gun is 
fired off); ber Sftofenftocf t)at abgebtufyt (the rose-bush 
has dropped its blossoms). 

2. Separation may pass into the notion of trans* 
ference: e. g., 3d) Ijabe ben Srief abgegeben (I have 
delivered the letter); er blie£ bctS ©tlid ab (he played 
off the piece); id) fann nidjUabfeljen, tt>of)in ba^ SESaffer 
ablfiuft (I cannot see where the water has its outlet). 
In the last example, abjetjert may be regarded as 
signifying " to see from a distance and to report to 
one's self what is seen.'' 

3. Separation may be gradual, or by piece-meal, 
or in parts: e. g., ber $ut ift abgegrtffen (the hat is 
worn out, t. e., thumbed away) ; bie Xropfen nufcett 
enblidj ben Stein ab (the drops at last wear away 
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the stone) ; bcr ©eift ift frifd), ber £ei& ftirbt ab (the 
mind is bright, the body is gradually decaying); 
idj I)a6e ba£ $teib abgeanbert (I have altered some- 
what the dress, i. e., in some of its parts; fceranbern 
[v. feet] would mean in all its parts). 

4 Separation may be entire: hence, ab may 
denote accomplishiiient, eoceeution, completion of what 
is signified in the verb with which it is associated : 
e. g., ate mid) bic SRutter ben Snaben fiiffen fafy, ftrafte 
fie mid) ab (when my mother saw me kiss the boy, 
she punished me roundly); bie 2Bctt)t ift abgefyatten 
toorben (the election has been held) ; bie ©ctdje ift 
abgemad)t (the matter is settled). 

5. Complete separation may pass into renuncia- 
tion: hence, ab may denote to prevent, to set aside, 
to get rid of, in the manner of the verb : e. g., ber 
ertoartete 83efud) tourbe abgefd)rieben (the expected 
visit was prevented, i. e., by written communica- 
tion); er f d)trmr feme @d)ulben ab (he denied his debts 
on oath). V. cut, and compare abfagett with ent* 
fagen. 

6. When the verb already expresses separation, 
at merely emphasizes the meaning: e. g., ab) onbern 
(to separate). Cf., however, tremten with abtretmen. 

7. Mb with verbal nouns has the same force as 
with the verb from which the noun is derived. Mb 
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with original nouns expresses separation, departure, 
or removal, from the noun, and hence in general 
diminishes the force of the noon: e. g., Sttbgrunb 
(precipice, i. e., ground removed from the customary 
level, " off-"ground) ; Slbgott (idol, — departure from 
the true God); Sttbgunft (ill-will, — removed from 
favor). Ungunft (v. tin) is the exact opposite of ©unft 

8. In denoting separation from the surface of a 
body, ab is opposed in meaning to ait (q- v.) and 
Mtf (q. v.), which denote contact with the surface of 
a body : e. g., ben $ut cmfefcen (to put on the hat); 
ben |mt abnefymen (to take off the hat); an#el)en r ab* 
jiefjcn (to pull on, to pull off); ben Xtfdj abbedfen 
(to clear the table) ; ben Xtfdj auf bcden (to set the 
table). 

9. As separation implies removal, diminution, aft 
is opposed to ju (q. -v.) : e. g. 9 abgie&en, ftugtefjen 
(to pour off, to pour on); abnef)tnen, junef|men (to 
decrease, to increase). 

10. %b has reference to the outside of an object ; 
but attS (#. v.) has reference to the inside of an 
object: e. g., ein JBlatt am3tt)eige tinrb abgertffen, but 
ein 931att im 93udje toirb anSgeriffen ; a table is wiped 
off (abgettrifd)t) on the surface ; a glass is rinsed out 
(au£gen>ifd)t) in the inside ; flat surfaces are washed 
off (abgetoafdjen) ; hollow surfaces are washed 
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out (cm3getoafd)en) ; the face, the hands, are ab* 
getoafd)en, the ears abgenmfdjen or auSgetoafdjett. On 
this distinction is founded the difference between 
all and mtS in many compounds : mtS pointing to 
the total, the complete, the bottom, whereas ai points 
to the partial, the repeated, the surface: e. g., he who 
drinks wine, e. g., from a glass, ctbtrtttft, takes only 
the uppermost part away ; he who au^trinft, leaves 
nothing remaining ; n>er (Mb abgiebt, pays out, as, 
for example, in paying taxes, only a part : toer ©etb 
cmSgiebt, pays out all; eine ©umme abbejaljlen (to 
pay a sum by installments ; au3bejat)len (to pay all 
at once). It is true one can use the phrase bie 
gcmje ©umme abbesaf)len, but the expression points 
to the gradual payments and not to the closing 
payment, which latter is expressed by auSbejafylen. 
S)er §unb f)at fid) abgebeEt- (the dog has ceased 
barking, i. e., he has barked so long and so much 
that he cannot bark any longer, he is tired) ; ber 
£>imb f)Ctt cmSgebettt (ceased barking, come to the end 
of barking, because he has barked enough); ber 
SBrctuer Ijat abgcbrcmt, ber Scicfer fyat abgebacfen (ceased 
brewing, ceased baking, i. e., for this time, for the 
present demand) ; er l)ctt auSgebrcmt, £)at auSgebacfen 
(has ceased brewing, baking, because all the material 
is used up) ; a play is abgefptett (played so often 
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that no one wishes it see it played again) ; aufc 
geftrielt (the whole piece has been played, and the 
play is over). 

11. 9M has in compounds often the notion of 
removal, of getting rid of (v. 5) : e. g., SBer ©fifte ab- 
futtert, gets rid of his guests by feeding them, as 
they come only for the feeding) ; au3f ftttem applies 
to some continuance in the giving of food, and the 
guests are not gotten rid of by the feeding ; erne 
Urfunbe ttrirb auSgefertigt means that it is completed 
and ready to be dispatched ; ber 35ote ttnrb abgefertigt 
means that he is sent away, nothing detains him. 

12. Another difference between compounds with 
Hi and ttU§ lies in the sense of each. If a thing is 
separated from the surface of a body (all), the 
separation may be regarded as complete ; whereas, 
if a thing departs from the interior of a body (ail8), 
the thing may be regarded as still in essential 
connection with that body. This difference is so 
strongly felt that compounds with ab and mi are 
often in perfect contrast: e. g., he who sets out 
(au$gef)t) from a principle holds firmly by everything 
that follows from it ; he who departs (a6gef)t) from 
a principle, abandons it; a .servant is gone out 
(auSgegangen), but will return ; a servant is gone 
(abgegangen), and will not return, has quit our 
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service; the bird has flown (cmSgeftogen), is no 
longer in her nest, but will likely return ; the arrow 
is flown (abgeflogen), and will not return ; a person 
calling is informed : bie ©amen firtb auSgefaljren (the 
ladies are out, meaning, they will soon return, they 
are expected back) ; a person engaged to go with 
them, but coming late, is informed : bie Stamen finb 
abgefafjren, that is, they are not to be found at 
home, and must be overtaken;*) he turned from 
the road to the left (6og ab), L e., he left the road 
entirely ; he turned from the road (bog au$), /. e., 
to turn into it again afterward; ein 2lbtt>eg leads 
from the real or right path or aim; ein SluStpeg 
leads somewhat out of it 

13. In the compounds tjetfli, tylltft emphatic 
attention is called to the direction from above- 
down. Retail and tyntftl) are distinguished in sense 
as are |et and Ijtlt (<?• v.\ which mark the local 
relations of the subject A person standing above 
says : ©efye £)tnab unb fomme ttrieber fyerauf ; a person 
standing below says : ©efje Ijinctuf unb fomme ttrieber 
fyerab. Either form may be used where the standing- 

*) A German friend objects to me that abgetjen is used in the 
language of the stage to signify an exit with a probable return. 
In answer to this it may be remarked that every exit on the 
German stage closes the connection of the actor who goes out. 
with the given scene: A new entrance makes a new scene. 
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point is not explicitly or implicitly referred to. In 
a moral sense jtrob may be used without reference 
to the speaker's point of view, unless it be, indeed, 
that the speaker's attitude springs from politeness : 
e. g., fyerabttmrbigen (to abase); fid) Ijerabtaffen (to 
condescend) ; cr toar gait j jum Xfytxt fyerabgeftiegen 
(he had sunk to the brute creation). $ift*(i is very 
rare in this sense; indeed, |ewb is more easily 
comprehensible in general than Ijiititi, which, in- 
dicating motion away from the speaker, gets more 
easily out of the sphere of observation. 

14 Verbs compounded with ti are to be care- 
fully distinguished from verbs compounded with 
|tt*fc and lilltfe. Compounds with |er*fe and }fal*b 
bring into prominence the notion of direction with- 
out special reference to the actual connection of 
things, which, indeed, have been in contact, but 
were not united into one whole. %i, on the 
contrary, refers to a local and essential connection, 
as of some thing belonging to an object, or of being 
a part of the object, as a part of the whole : e. g., 
a leaf falls from the table (t>om 3Sfdje fjerab ober 
t)inab) ; a leaf falls from the tree (bom SBctume ab), 
of which it forms a part; 9 drunken man falls 
down the stairs (ffiHt bte Xreppe t)inab) ; the mortar 
falls from the wall (fdUt Don ber Sftauer ab), of which 
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it is an essential part; the hide of an animal is 
pulled down from the heap (fyerubgesogen) ; pulled 
from the animal itself (abgejogen) ; a person takes 
his hat from the rack (fyerabneljmen) ; a person takes 
his hat from his head (abnefymen), i. e., from the 
place where the hat belongs. Even where the 
meanings of ab, Ijctab, tytltab more nearly approach 
one another, they still have a feeling of difference 
remaining: ab denoting rather whence, and Ijerab, 
Ijtltab denoting whither: e. g., ber SJeiter ftteg ab 
(from his horse) ; ber SReiter fticg fyerab (upon the 
ground) ; erne grudjt faftt ab (from the tree) ; cine 
grud)t faEt Ijerab (to the ground). 

15. Poets often use ab where prose-writers would 
use fytrab, fytttafl. The subjective rather than the 
objective is thus brought into prominence, and 
the beauty of the expression is heightened, as, e. gr., 

©efrorne Stropfen fallen 
SBon mctneri SBangeit ab. 

16. %i is distinguished from log (q. v.) in de- 
noting separation, while \oi denotes a change of 
state from restraint of any kind to freedom. What 
is ab from a thing, is entirely separate and away 
from it ; what is lod from a thing, is no longer held 
by that thing, is free, movable, so that it may or 
can separate itself : e. </., a thing which cleaves 
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closely is carefully loosened (loSgemadjt) in order 
that it may without injury be separated (abgemadjt); 
28a3 fid} lo£geloft Ijctt, fann man letc^t ablfifen ; ber 
$afyn ift lo3gebrod)en means that the tooth is still 
in the gum, but shakes and wabbles ; ber 3afyn if* 
abgebrod)en means that the tooth is broken off from 
the root ; ber 3 a *) n if* auSgebrodjen means that the 
tooth is broken out of the surrounding gum ; man 
fauft einen ©flatten lo£, L e., out of the slavery in 
which the slave was held, and frees him ; man fauft 
©inetn einen ©flatten ab, i. e., transfers by purchase 
the ownership to another master. — In intransitive 
compounds where the notion of separation or of 
loosened restraint is not differentiated, or is not 
material in any given case, either ab or fog may be 
used: c. g., the gun, the shot goes off (gefjt ltt£, get)t 
ab). On the contrary, with transitive verbs, the 
differentiation is made- emphatic, U$ pointing to 
the beginning of the action, and all pointing to the 
end of the action, in any given case, c. g., SKun, 
frag' nur loS, bis bu mir alleS abgefragt fyaft (Well, 
question on, [or rather, colloquially, "just fire 
away"] until you have asked it all of me) ; er pvfe 
gelte unbarmfyerjig lo$ auf tf)n, bi3 er if)n gel)flrig abge- 
priigelt fyatte (he "pitched into" him mercilessly until 
he had soundly trounced him, or "polished him off.") 
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Xfetr (inseparable prefix). 

1. The fundamental meaning of this particle, 
which seems to be a strengthened form of all, 
is departure from the present state and passing over 
into a state different from the first state; hence, after 
has often in composition the notion of deterioration, 
of evil, of excess: e. g., ?l&ergfau&e ("changed faith," 
— superstition); Stbername (nickname); SlbernriHe 
(for UmmHc). 

2. In the obsolete Stberpabft (false pape); in 
Slberftcme (for #interffotte) ; abermat (again); and 
Slberfaat (second sowing), after stands for after ( q. v.). 



Kftrr (inseparable prefix). 

1. The original meaning of after is foUotving, 
subsequent, in space or time. This meaning is found 
in such forms as Sfftergeburt (afterbirth); Stfter^eu 
(aifterniath) ; Sffterfmb (posthumous child) - r ^fterftutf 
(hind saddle-bow). 

2. The original meaning easily passes into the 
sense oi following after in dignity, in worth : hence, 
sham, pseudo-, not genuine: e. g., Stfterfdnig (sham 
king, pretender) ; 9tftermef)t (pollards) ; Stfterbenfer 
(philosophaster) ; Stfterargt (quack) ; Stfterrebe (cal- 
umny). 
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Kit (separable prefix). 

1. Kit signifies approach, hence, coming or bringing 
to or on, resulting contiguity in space, active union 
with the opposite of ok (q. v.): e. g., ant (eiben (to put 
on clothes); anjte^cn (to pull on, as gloves, etc.); 
ber Stein frtert an bie Srbc an (the stone freezes hard 
to the earth); bie ©tfenbafjnsiige fdjltefeen fid) an 
einanber an (the railway trains make connection). 

2. The connection resulting from contiguity may 
be fixed and permanent : e. g., angeljdren, where not 
the fact of ownership is prominent, as in get)ftren, 
but the fact of close and permanent association: 
cf. 9ftem SJudj gef)flrt mir r with mein ®tnb geljfirt 
mir an. 

3. Wx most frequently supposes an object toward 
which the action of the verb is directed : e. g., eine 
Setter anlegen (to place a ladder, sc an bie SRauer) ; 
bie Sftebe anbinben (to bind the vine, sc. an ben $Pfat)t) ; 
er bringt toiete SBudjet an (t. e., to the place where I 
am, or to me, laying them down at the point) ; an* 
fdjaffen (to procure and make my own, e. g., clothes, 
books; toerfdjaffen leaves it open whether it is 
mine or not). 

4 The other notion of approach may pass into 
the notion of energetic activity of the subject : e. g. f 
greifen (to seize); angreifen (to attack); ber SBoff 
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fdftt bie ©djafe an (the wolf falls upon the sheep). 
Quite frequent, and in imperatives it expresses a 
continuance of what has been begun, or a cJiattenge to 
do, e. g., ftng an ! fprid) an ! (jalt an ! t omm an ! 

5. 9fat often refers to a firmer condition from 
which it passes to a present condition : hence, it 
refers to the beginning of an action : e. g. 9 antreten, 
anfyeben, anfangen (all meaning to begin); anbredjen 
(to make the first break, i. e. f in a whole), as einen 
Saib SBrob anbredjen, to make the first cut into a loaf 
pf bread) ; etn %d\> anbauen (to till a field, t. e., be- 
fore untilled): ©te fyat bie ©uppe anbrennen laffen 
(i e. 9 did not take it off at the right time, so that it 
began to burn to the pot) ; ba£ Sieb anftimmen (to 
lead in the song, to strike up the tune). 

6. The prefix is sometimes colored by the verb 
itself, so that, as in anbeten (to adore) and 2tnbac£)t 
(devotion), there is expressed the direction of the 
thought, or of a request to a higher or a sublime 
object It is not impossible, however, that ail may 
here come near in meaning to nuf (q- v.); and 
so in anftimmen = 3luft)eben be3 ©efangeS, we may 
possibly better interpret the power of the prefix. 
The difference between atl and flttf is very little in, 
e. g. 9 fanft anfteigenbe or aufftetgenbe $iiget (gently 
ascending hills) : ber SIrjt fefcte bie ©d)repff8pfe an, 
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or auf (the physician applied the cupping-glasses) ; 
©elb <mf)&ufeit or auff)fiufen (to heap up money). 

7. %tt is stronger than bet (q- v.), weaker than jn 
(q. v.), and stands in the midst between them : e. g., 
gugef)5rig is more than angefyflrig ; beiftimmenb is less 
than juftimmenb. 

8. The meanings of nouns with an are generally 
to be inferred from the verbs from which the 
nouns are derived : e. g., 2lnhmft, Slnfang, Slnftofc are 
to be referred to anfommen, anfangen, anfto&en. 
Words like Slnbetradjt, anbefoufet (there being no an* 
betracf)ten, anbetoiffen) are uncouth and unnecessary. 
The notion of addition, of participation, of association 
frequently distinguishes the compounds from the 
simple noun : e. g., $iil)rer (a guide, L e., of one or 
many) ; 5tnfiif)rer (a leader, i. e., of more than one) ; 
Slnjaf)! (a number, i. e., more than one in associa- 
tion); Slntfyeil (a share, i. e., with others interested). 

9. §ettllt and ^inan differ from ait in that they 
express a motion toward some object named as the 
limit of the motion : e. g. y man trcibt cin S($ferb jum 
Saufen an (one pushes a horse to a run) ; man treibt 
cin SPferb an'g 3^ ^ran or fyinan (one urges a horse 
to the goal); bag SBaffer fd^tnillt an (the water is 
rising) ; bag SBaffer fdjttriHt big ju etner gettriffen $of)e 
fyeran (the water rises to a certain height) ; 3l)v $elb 
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grenjt an unfercS an (your field is next to ours ; no 
motion) ; er *tcl)t (Stncn flu ftc£> f)eran (he draws one to 
himself ; motion in space), but ba3 9Rabd)en jteljt mid} 
an (attracts me; no motion). §ittait, besides the 
above use, is used to denote the approach and 
direction toioard an object, expressed or understood, 
in a higher situation. There is a difference of sense, 
according as Ijttttttt is used with an, $11, or with the 
accusative alone : e. g., er gel)t (bt3) an ben SBerg, or 
(bt3) sum Serge (he goes to the mountain, i. e., to its 
foot) ; er get)t ben 93erg l)inan (he ascends the moun- 
tain, i. e., to the top [t)tnaufgef)cn] or not). 

10. If the simple verb signifies, by itself, the 
approach to a limit, or the reaching of a limit, 
such as nafyen, fommen, the compounds with ait, 
e. g., anfommen, annafyen, lay stress upon the arrival 
at the point, while the compounds with Ijeratt, 
eg-, Ijeranfommen, t)erannal)en, lay stress upon the 
gradualness of the approach. 



Hnt (inseparable prefix) 



ww vmseparauie preii*;. 
1. Found in very few words, and signifying 
opposite to, against, i n turn: e. g., 9tnttoort (a word in 
turn) ; SIntltfc (that which look opposite : counte- 
nance). V. cat 
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Wda% (suffix). 

1. *rti 9 may oe compounded with substantives 
capable of being taken in a concrete sense, and 
expresses similarity in kind or nature: e. g., affen* 
artig (ape-like) ; affena^nlid) (would signify like an 
ape in appearance ; affenf flrmig, like an ape inform : 
v. gemafe, Iftaftig, l|ttft» for fuller treatment 

2. %Mx% is compounded ( a) with adjectives : e. g., 
cin 6fl$arttge3 gieber (a malignant fever) ; ( b) with 
pronouns : e. g. f berartig (of that kind) ; (c) with 
numerals : e. g., toierartig (of four kinds) ; ( c) with 
ad, ait, mife, tut, Uitllcr, etc.: e. g. 9 abartige SBienen 
(bees "off" as to kind, t. e., deteriorated). 



9faf (separable prefix). 

1. 9Cnf has the original meaning of up, motion 
upward in space, real or apparent: e. g. 9 ber SSogel 
fliegt auf unb bat>on (the bird flies up and away) ; 
bie ©omie gcfjt auf (opposed to gef)t unter). 

2. The notion of up passes into that of increase 
mostly upward : e. g., bie %xa\i h xt ty ©dnf e auf (the 
woman raises geese). 

3. The elevation may be mental or spiritual: e. g., 
cr ttmrbe toiber bie ganje 28elt aufgebradjt (he was 
angry at everybody — tout le monde). 
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4 Up in the sense of again, anew: e. g., er l)at bie 
alien SHetber aufgefrtfe^t (he has freshened up the old 
clothes, i. e., by renewing them somewhat). %n* 
frifdjen (v. ait) would not imply so much, but a 
freshening by addition or by approach, as with a 
brush, or the like. 

5 - Up, from top to bottom, open: e. g., 9ftadj btc 
SEpre auf ! (open the door ! $fof here implies action 
or direction in distinction from offeit, which implies 
situation alone : Acthonv— SJtod) bie £f)itre auf ; /Sftwa- 
tion— fafe fie offett (leave it open);. Direction — bet 
©djtagbaum ift auf (the toll-bar is up). The sense of 
open is very common without reference to extent 
or direction: e. g., er brad) ben SBrief auf (he broke 
open the letter); er tuupfte ben Sfototeu auf (he untied 
the knot); bie ©famen blufyeit nad) einanber auf (the 
flowers blossom — "bloomed open" — in succession). 
6. Up, from beginning to end, completeness, (cf. to 
use and to use up, in English) : e. g., bie Sa§e frafe baS 
gteifdj auf (the cat ate up the meat) ; er trieb ba3 ©e(b 
auf (he raised the money) ; ba£ geuer bramtte bag 
$au£ auf (the fire burnt up the house). In this last 
example nieberbrennett (to burn down, v. n teller), 
abbrettnett (to consume by fire, v. ab), and berbrennen 
(to destroy by burning, v. Her), would not be wrong. 
It is well to note that many compounds agree very 
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nearly in meaning. In this case, auf bremten would 
picture, perhaps, more nearly the ascending flames ; 
nieberbrennen would refer more particularly to the 
result (down-burning) ; abbrenncn, to the removal 
and loss by the fire ; and fcerbrennen, to the com- 
pleteness of the loss by burning. It seems worthy 
of remark that aufbrennen, like the English to burn 
up, may be applied to things large or small, but 
that nieberbrennen, like the English to burn doum, 
may be applied to large things only : we cannot 
burn down a piece of paper. If direction is 
strongly marked, to burn doum may be used, e. g. f 
candles burn down. 

7. Up, upon, situation on a surf (ice: e. </., ber SBeitt* 
fyanbter flebt ©ttfetten auf bte $tafd)en auf (the wine- 
dealer pastes labels on the bottles) ; auffdjmieren (to 
smear on) ; uberfdjmieren (v. filler) differs from the 
compound with nuf, in signifying covering or 
spreading over a larger surface. 

8. Up, in the sense of rousing or waking : e. g. 9 
ber Sftann fang mtdj auf (the man woke me by sing- 
ing) — opposed to till (q* v.) : e. g., fie fang mid) em 
(she sang me to sleep). 

9. Up, out of reach : hence, futurity : e. g., meine 
SRadfye null id) auffdjieben (I will postpone my 
vengeance). 
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10. Kttf referring to the end is opposed to at (q. v.) 
referring to the beginning, cf. aufbrennen, auftjcbcn, 
auffagcn, with anbrennen, anfyeben, anfogen 

11. 9ttlf denoting to open is opposed to $i (q. v.) : 
e. g. 9 er !n5pft ben Stocf auf, cr Indpft il)tt ju (he un- 
buttons his coat, he buttons it). The English 
employs here oftenest the prefix un- 9 as in un- 
chain, unhook, unlock, and the like. 

12. Nouns in auf must be referred to the verbs 
from which they are derived for meaning. 

13. $cr*uf and tyimutf always express direction 
from below upwards in space or time, or figuratively: 
e. g. 9 ba$ SBaffer fteigt in bie Suft fyinauf, or fyerauf 
the water rises up into the air) ; Don friifyer 3eit tflnt 
e3 fyerauf (it sounds up from early times, i. e., to us); 
er befdjtour bie lobten fyerauf (he conjured up the 
dead, i. e., from the shades below up to us) ; cr 
futterte bie $l)tere fyerauf (he fed the animals, L c, 
until they were grown — Ijerauf for groftauf). 

14 (&Uty0? (q. v.) has the meaning of up in space, 
as in emporflammen (aufflammen, to flame up), empor* 
fliegen (aufftiegen, to fly up), but belongs properly, 
or, at least, preferably, to a choicer, more studied 
style of writing than auf does. 

15. ttttfbe- is stronger and uuftr- is weaker than 
auf : e. g. y auf befya tten (to keep) differs from aufi>atten 
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(to restrain), but auf roadmen (bom ©djtafe) and aufer* 
ttmd)en (bom £obe), aufftefyen (uom Sette) and aufer* 
ftefyen (t)om ®rabe) are nearer to each other. The cr 
in differ seems to have the meaning of an emphatic 
again (v. 4 above, and cf. aitf itself also in cmf~ 
•ftinbtgen, to announce, and auffagen in the sense of 
ttrieberfagen): cf. ba£ ®raut toadjft auf (the plant grows 
up, i. e., it ascends by growing) and ba$ SSraut er* 
toadjft auf (t. e., it comes out of the earth, out of the 
seed, — renews its life from the seed). 



Kitd (separable prefix). 

1. The primitive meaning of au$ is out, from 
within out : hence adiviiy, motion from the interior, 
e. g., ba3 SBaffer Iduft auS (the water runs out); bie 
©lumen *atf)men cmen angenetjmen S)uft au3 (the 
flowers exhale an agreeable fragrance). %ui is 
here opposed to tin (<?. v.). 

2. Out, in the sense of removal : e. g., ben §ut au&= 
flopfen (to dust the hat); ba3 (Et auSbtafen (to blow 
out the egg, i. e., remove the yolk) ; ber Slnabe fdjalt 
bie 9?ufe au£ (the boy hulls the nut); ba§ $)ienft* 
m&bcfyen fjiilft bie ©rbfen au£ (the servant-girl shells 
the peas), gratct ben gifdj au$ (bones the fish), ftetnt 
bie Sirfdjeu au$ (stones the cherries). It is well to 
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note the English here which signifies the exact 
opposite of what it seems to signify: to shell peas, 
to stone fruit, to dust a table, to brain a man, seem 
to signify to provide ivith, instead of to deprive of, 
shell, stone, dast, brain, similarly we say, to stem, 
not nnstem, cherries, to bark trees, to peel, not. 
unpeel, apples, and so forth. In German, in such 
cases, compounds with all, 0*8, and rut, are 
employed. If the surface, tlhe outside is considered 
as the part to be removed, the German employs 
at): e. </., ber Stpfet tturb abgefdjalt (the apple is 
peeled). If the inside is considered as the part to 
be removed, aitS is employed: e. g., bic (Srbfen toerben 
auSgcfruUt (the peas are shelled). If the fact is 
made prominent that the separated part (a) wholly 
surrounds the object, or (b) is an essential part of 
it, necessarily belonging to it, (opposed to ab, which 
often implies that the part separated is not 
necessary or is useless), or (c) is so closely con- 
nected with the object that some violence is 
necessary for the separation, cut {q- v.) is employed. 
Accordingly, from different points of view, without 
especial emphatic difference in the consciousness 
of the speaker, one may use all, or atl8, or tttt in 
these cases: e. g., SBoljnen abptfen, auSljulfen, or cnt- 
f)filfen (to shell beans); gt|d)c abgrateit, auSgratcn, or 
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entgrfiten (to bone fishes); Stirfdjen abftteten, cntftielcit 
(to stem cherries; auSftiefen impossible from the 
nature of the case); $firfidje auSfteinen, entfteinen (to 
stone peaches; abfteinen impossible in this sense, 
but einen Stcfcr abftetnen, to clear a field of stones); 
etnen $fyfel abfdjalen (to peel an apple); auSfdjfilen 
would be absurd; entfdjfilen is quite rare, abfdjfifett 
being preferred for the reason that the apple-peel 
is useless or unserviceable); eine ©dfjnedfe entfdjaten 
(to unhouse a snail; its shell surrounds it, and is a 
necessary part of it); etnen SBcmm abrinben, entrinben 
(to bark a tree); auSrinben impossible; abrinben, to get 
the bark; entrinben, to get the tree: er t)at ben 3inwtt* 
baum abgerinbet (he has barked the cinnamon-tree); 
einen Xifdj abftfiuben (to dust a table, i. c, on the 
surface). V. ttb, nl 

3. Out, in the sense of one of many, after selection 
and choice: e. g., cr fudjte ctn ftarfeS S)Sferb jum Stetten 
au3 (he chose a strong horse for riding-purposes); 
ber ©ultan Heft btc faf)igften Jtdpfe tm Sanbe auffyeben 
(the sultan gave orders to select the most capable 
persons in the country). Of auSerlefen, anSertoafylen, 
au3toaf)(ctt (all, to choose). 

4 Out, part or parts of a whole: e. g., id) bitte mtr 
nodj ein btedjen SSratcn au$ (I beg for another small 
piece of roast); ber ©cntdj fyat fid) in bent ganjen 
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gtrmner auSgebreitet (the odor has diffused itself in 
the whole room). In the last example we could 
have used fcerbreiten, but Derbreiten would refer to 
the spot whence the odor proceeded, and its 
gradual dispersion, whereas ctuSbreiten refers to oil 
the parts of the room. 3lu£gebreitete ©etefjrfamfett 
(extensive learning, i. e., in many departments: the 
learning of a man of parts; toerbrettete ©elefjrfamfeit 
could not be applied to one person). The use of 
MlS in referring to the parts of a whole gives 
occasion to the use of the same prefix in referring 
to the material on which the activity expressed by 
the verb is expended: e. g., SBafcfye, ©djufye, eitt 9iab, 
fd)led)te 28ege auSbeffern (to mend linen, shoes, a 
wheel, bad roads): Shtdbeficrn = to make better 
what was bad ; fcerbef j ern = to make better what 
was probably good: refers, therefore, not so often, 
as auSbeffern, to concrete things. 

5. Out, to completion, to cessation, sufficient, to the- 
end: c g., ba£ t$teifd) ift au3gcbraten (the meat is well 
roasted); fyaben ©te auSgefdjlafen ? (did you sleep 
enough?); ba3 Sftabdjen fyat ba3 3i mme ^ cmSgefegt (the 
girl has thoroughly swept the room); e3 Ijat au£ge* 
bonncrt (it has ceased thundering); bie $feife ift au&= 
gebrannt (the pipe has gone out); id) fjabe baS Shtd) 
auSgearbeitet (I have completed work on the book). 
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V. ab. Also, figuratively out, in mental production : 
e. g., er fyat ben Spicm au3gebad)t (he has contrived — 
excogitated — the plan). Very frequent in the 
senses of (5). 

6. %ni touches et, eitt, tlCt {q. v.) in all the above 
senses. Examine what is said under these three 
and in the light of the explanations there made 
compare cmSbitten and erbitten, cmStrctgen and er* 
tragen, cm§graben and ergraben, auSlofdjen and er* 
I5fd)ett, cmSgrnnben and ergriinbeu; cmSfliegcn and ent* 
fliegen, ctuSbtattem and entbtfittern; cmSgefjen and fcer* 
gefyen, cmSbtfifyen and fcerbtufyen. 

7. KttS is opposed to an (?. v.) as the end is 
opposed to the beginning: e. g., au£fau(en and an* 
faulen, auSgrnnen and ctngriinen, auSmadjen and an* 
madden, anSferttgen and cmfertigen. 

8. £)erau3 and IjitUlttS are distinguished from <ut§ 
by the definite reference to the place expressed or 
understood, to which or from which the motion is 
directed: the verb can be omitted; e. g., f)incm3 mit 
bem KerU (out with the fellow!). The notion of 
closer determination may carry the verb to the 
original source: e. g., f)erau3geben, in the German of 
to-day (not of a hundred years ago) refers to the 
editor or compiler who prepares a manuscript for 
publication, while auSgeben refers to the sale to the 
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public from the office of publication: e. g., 5(. 2B. 
©djtegel gab SKicotai'S Seben toon gtdjte IjerauS unb bic 
(Sotta'fcfye 93ud)t)anblung gab e£ auS (A. W. Schlegel 
prepared Nicolai's Life of Fichte for the press, and 
Cotta's bookfirm published it). 



Sat (suffix). 

1- SBllf is suffixed to nouns, and especially to 
nouns of verbal origin, to express the participial 
notions of producing, causing, particularly of hearing 
in itself, producing from itself: e. g., Sine frudjtbare 
(SinbilbungSfraft (a fertile imagination); cf banfbar, 
bienftbar, efyrbar, foftbar, tounberbar, t. e., what 
causes wonder in itself: e. g., bic SBerfc ©otteS finb 
tounberbar (the works of God are wonderful); 
toimberttd) would express a manner of such a 
character as to produce wonder (v. Hdj): e. g. 9 SBei 
ben Unttrifjenben erfdjemt ba£ SBunberlid^e tounberbar 
(among the ignorant, the wonderful in appearance 
[the unaccountable] appears wonderful in reality 
[miraculous]). SButtberfam is often used for hmnber- 
bar, but properly belongs to choice style, as 
wondrous, instead of wonderful, in English. 

2. IBilt is suffixed to verbal stems to express 
possibility, that that which is expressed by the 
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verbal stem can be done, or undertaken, or executed. 
Words ending in far express possibility plainly 
and simply without any accessory notion; whereas, 
words ending in tff$ express that possibility as 
easily realized. The same difference obtains in the 
corresponding negatives with the prefix tm, which, 
in many cases, are more customary than the 
affirmative words. Of course, the difference here 
broadly outlined, is sharper and more immediately 
apparent in some cases than in others. In some 
cases this difference is obscure, and hard to 
formulate, though realizable to the consciousness; 
e. g. r ©ein 3rrtt)um tft, toerm nidjt erttfirltdj, bod> 
jebenfattS erflarbar (his error, though not ex- 
plainable without effort — obvious — is, at all events, 
explainable); bcr ©tctmcmt tft em bremtbarer, aber fetn 
brennlidjer*) Sftrper (the diamond is a combustible, 
but not easily combustible body); ba£ %\t\\6) tft 
meUetd|t berbaubar,*) aber nidjt berbaulidj (the meat 
is perhaps digestible, but not easily so). 

3. When the negative prefix, «», is joined with 
adjectives in fmr and Ity, the difference in meaning 
is less sharp and determinate. In consequence 
of which some of such negative adjectives are more 

*) ©rennUd) and Derbaubar are not in so common use as 
brcnnbar and uerbauUd). 
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usual with but and others more usual with lt$ : e. gr., 
unftraflid) (irreproachable) is more usually employed 
than unftrafbar. Three words, unauSfpredjbar (un- 
pronounceable), imbefdjretbbar (indescribable), un* 
unfagbar (ineffable) are peculiar in expressing 
simple impossibility of utterance, description., and the 
rest, whereas unauSfpredjltdj, unbefdjretbltdj, and utt* 
fftgttd) express impossibility on account of intense 
feeling. 

4. Stat in the obsolescent fcraMiir (generally 
known), and in offenbar (manifest) seems to be the 
adjective fca? = bare, naked. 

5. Compare the following applications of number* 
bar, nmnberfam, hmnberltdj, ttmnberboll, and v. fatn, 
Hdj, |ttft, flemaff, mafeifl, ig, ttoK : e. g., etn nmnberbarer 
Sftenfd) (a miraculous, unfathomable man); etne 
nmnberbare ©ef djtdjte (a very peculiar, unaccountable 
story); etn ttmnberfameS SKfibdjen (a strange, uncanny 
girl); cine ttmnberfame @efd)id)te (a strange story, e. g., 
a ghost-story); cine ttmnberfame SBegebenljeit (a strange 
event, e. g., supernatural) ; etn ttmnberltdjer STOenfdj 
(a notional fellow); etne ttmnberttdje ©efdjidjte (a 
curious story, — complicated, obscure) ; etn ttmnber* 
boiler 3Renfd) (a faultless man); eine ttmnbertootte 
©efdjtdjte (a story of surpassing beauty or interest). 
Apply these meanings to the following: ber 3Ratcr 
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n>ar ein tuunberltdjer ®ert ; abcr tit feincm tefcten SMlbe 
fyat er un3 eitt ttmnbcrboHeS ©emalbe fytnterlaffen : e$ 
ftcHt bie tounberbare ©efdjidjte ber fyetltgen (Sttfabetlj 
bar, unb ffifyrt un$ ba3 fromm^ernfte Stub, bie ttmnber* 
fameSungfrau unb bie aflfcittg §ulfe unb Xroft brtngenbe 
gtau unb ©ebteterin t)or Shtgctt. 



Sc (inseparable prefix). 

1. Original meaning is around, near, oy, still felt 
in many words: e. (7., etn Sebtenter (a body-servant, 
L e., a servant by, or around, one) ; befdjnetbeu (to 
circumcise, Trepirtpvetv, less than abfdjnetben, bet> 
fdjneiben, jerftf)netben); ber 93tlbt)auer fyaut ntdjt nut an, 
fonbern befyaut ben 9Karmor (the sculptor not only 
cuts the marble on one side, but on all sides.) For 
the meaning of aU over or around compare be* 
toadjfen, 6erafen, bearbetten, bearmen, bebtnben, be* 
fangen, befiegen, betoetnen, bebauern, and many more. 
Cf. in English besiege (<to sit around), beset (to set 
around = to surround). 

2. The original sense of being or bringing near or 
around, easily suggested the main use of this 
prefix, which is, to bring the action expressed in 
intransitive verbs to bear upon an object : that is, 
to change intransitive into transitive verbs. The 
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relation of the intransitive verbs to the object is 
mediated by the oblique cases, or by propositions; 
the function of be is to make that relation im- 
mediate with the accusative: e. g., id) anttoorte auf 
bcinen Srtcf, or tdj beantroorte beinen Srief*) (I answer 
your letter); id) folge ben Sefjrcn be£ SBetfen, or id) be- 
folge bie fiefyren be3 SBeifen (I follow the doctrines of 
the sage). Of. "He spoke to the queen" with 
Dryden's "He thus the queen bespoke," and cf. fall 
and befall 

3. If the verb is already transitive, the sense of 
being or bringing around, encomjxissiiuf, is by no 
means lost: the action is directed upon another 
object, with, at the same time, the extension of the 
action over the whole object (v. 1): e. g., ber 83auer faet 
ben ©amen unb befaet ben Slcfer (the peasant sows 
the seed and sows over the field). In some word, 
as befleiben, befdjfogen, bebecfen, befef)en, the object 
remains unchanged, and the power of the prefix is 
limited to the extension of the action over the 
whole object: e. g., toir fefyen bie ©tatue an (we look 
at the statue, I e., we direct our eyes to it); nrir 
befefyen bie ©tatuc (we examine, i. e., we go all around 



*) In the Arabic language the preposition is beautifully dis- 
pensed with: e. g. % first conjugation, kataba lahu (he wrote to 
him); third conjugation, katahahu (he addressed him by letter). 
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it to see it from all sides). Gf., er fteibct fid) nadj 
ber 9Kobe (he dresses in accordance with the fash- 
ion); cr fleibet fid) an (he is dressing himself, i. e. t 
piece by piece, is busy at his toilette); er fteibct fid) 
au£ (he undresses himself, e. g., to change his gar- 
ments, or to take a bath); er entffeibet fid) (he un- 
dresses himself, L c, is naked, ift unbefleibet); er 
befleibet fid) (he dresses himself, i. e. 9 covers himself 
with clothes, or with anything that takes the place 
of clothes). Cf., the English bedaub (to daub 
over), besprinkle (to sprinkle a large surface), be- 
mire (to cover with mire), etc 

4 A few verbs remain intransitive, though with 
be (v. 2): begegnen, beljagen, beljarren, berufycn, be* 
ftefyen, b(e)leiben, and probably half a dozen more. 
Some of these are occasionally transitive : e. g., td) 
beftanb bie Uberfafyrt gut (I stood the ocean-passage 
well); in some, as bleiben (to remain = beleiben, to 
leave by or near) the force of be is not felt, and in 
others, it seems merely to serve for emphasis or 
intensity, as in begegnen, gut or fd)led)t befommen. 

5. $c compounded with nouns and adjectives, 

passes easily into the sense of to supply vrith, to 

fwrnish with, endotving ivith, bestovring upon, to make, 

what is signified in the stem-notion : e. g. y bcfHigeln 

(to furnish with wings); belauben (to furnish with 
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foliage); befrcictt (to make free); beluftigen (to make 
merry, to amuse). Many words in the form of 
past participles, to which there is no correspond- 
ing verb, (like talented, gifted, long-legged in English) 
belong here: e. g., begraut, (hoary); bcriidjtigt (no- 
torious); bctagt (full of days); cf 9 benctdjbart, bepur- 
purt, bcttjraut, bcfegclt, befcibt, bettmnbcrt, bcjabrt Com- 
pounds with nouns, as in befool, bedevil, are not 
rare in English; compounds, on the other hand, 
with adjectives, are without good examples : words, 
which, like bdate, seem to be compounded with 
adjectives, are really compounded with verbs.*) 
Bedismal, begaudy, and beguiUy (Bishop Sanderson's 
Sermons, 1681), have never approved themselves 
as canonical forms, and belittle, which is said to be 
an Americanism, has no apparent chance of be- 
coming a universally accepted English word. 

6. This prefix has a modern use after which are 
formed verbs expressing derision or censure of false 
assumption, or amusing repetition of a noun before 
used, e. g., ©ie befyauptet fie fet bie grau 3mtfern, aber 
id) \v\U fie bciunfern, baft fie an mid} benfett foil (she 
pretended to be Mrs. Junkern, but I will "Junkern" 



*) Compare : "I am so lated in the world that I 
Have lost my way forever. " 
— Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 111:9. 
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her so that she will remember me); bu follft be* 
ifyctlert, begolbftucft roerben (you shall be " dollared," 
"gold-pieced," i. e., you shall get blows and cuffs 
instead of the dollars and gold-pieces about which 
you have told falsehoods) ; fie fyiben mtdj ben gctnjen 
%a$ beejcellenjt (they have "Tour Excellency"-ed 
me the whole day). 

7. Some compounds with it have the sense of 
depriving of: e. g., e£ benafym mir ben 9ltf)em (it took 
away my breath ; cf. English benumb, to deprive of 
feeling, from the same root). It is likely that the 
privative sense lies in the verb-stem, and not in 
the prefix, which only strengthens the verb. Com- 
pare be in English behead, and v. 9htS. 

8. Most nouns with be are derived from the verb, 
but the nouns are far less comprehensive in mean- 
ing than the verb. Cf 85cgriff with begreifen, 83ejug 
with bejtefyen, 93ebctd)t with bebenfen, etc 

9. Sri (q- v.J is stronger than lie, in general, with 
the same stem, although their meanings often ap- 
proach each other : ber Slcfer ift gut beftellt (the field 
is well tilled) ; ber ©tuljl ift beigeftellt (the chair is 
placed near, e. g. y an ben Xifcf), to the table) ; idj be* 
trete ben SJoben (I set foot on the ground, or floor) ; 
id) ttnU bir beitrcten (I will place myself on your 
side). 
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Set (separable prefix). 

1. Original meaning of bet is near, nearness in aU 
directions, thus differing from Hit which signifies 
immediate contact, and from tttbctt which signifies 
(in and ebert) in the same line with. It differs from 
fee, besides what has been already said, (v. fee) in 
that it bears less the notion of active influence : it 
hence has more substantive than verb compound. 

2. Its literal meaning, near, by, ivith is found in 
verb-compounds : e. g., bie SnterpunftionSjeidjen tuer* 
ben ben SBorten beigefefct (the punctuation-points are 
put by the side of the words) ; man fugt bent Sriefe 
eine Spijotograptjtc bei (one enclosed a photograph in 
the letter) ; ben Stebern ift bie SRetobic beigebrucft (the 
tune is printed with the songs), 

3. The notion of being near, by, passes into the 
notion of assisting, siding with, agreeing ivith: e. g. t 
beiftefyen (to stand by « to assist) ; beifaden (to side 
with) ; betpfltdjten (to concur in) ; beiftimmen (to assent 
to); beitreten (to agree to). Cf. the- two following: 
ber §unb fpringt bei mir (the dog goes along by my 
side bounding); ber $nnb fpringt mir bei (the dog 
springs forward to protect me). 

4 With nouns, bei expresses subordination, assist- 
ance, eoctra, side, and rarely, a bad sense : e. g., SBei* 
Ifiufer (messenger — SJauf 6urfd)e) ; ©eifrau (midwife's 
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assistant); SBeibtatt (extra-sheet, a supplement); 
93etfd)uffel (side-dish); SBetfdjlctg (false coin, obso- 
lete) ; 93ei|djtuffet (false keys). 

5. ^erbtt is used in separable compounds with 
verbs of motion, to signify motion from a distance 
to the place of the subject ^etatt {v. ait) is used 
for the same purpose, the difference being, how- 
ever, that jjtf btt expresses a quicker motion than 
Ijcnut does : e. g. 9 er fommt Ijerart (he is coming, i. e., 
gradually) ; er fommt fyerbei (he is coming, i. e., in 
in good pace). §in6et is dialectic, and jjincm is 
used instead. 



@|eit (suffix). 

1. jtyeit is added to a few verbal stems to 
strengthen the power of the verb, or to form in- 
tensives: e. g., fdjnarren (to speak with a rattling 
sound in the throat) ; fdjnard)en (to snore) ; l)8ren (to 
hear); fyorcfyen (to hear with great attention = to 
listen).*) 

2. djeit (of different origin) is ordinarily attached 
to concrete nouns to signify smallness in outward 
form, e. g. f $unbd)en (a little dog); SKanndjen (a 

■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i-^ ^ i^^— ^^^m i i i — i i ■ ■■■■■■■ i ■■■ ■ — — — i^— ^^— ■ ^ ^ ^ — ^— ^m^m» 

*) A few verbs change 9 or J final into -d)t : e. g., fdjtagen (to 
strike)*; fdjlatyen (to kill) ; fUefjeu (to flee); flUdjtcn (to flee for 
refuge = Karafevyetv). 
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little man; cf the English-Dutch manikin). Cf. 
also the diminutive in lambkin, firkin (fourth of a 
barrel, from Dutch vier), pipkin (a small pipe or 
cask), kilderkin. Most of these words are obsolete 
in English. 

3. The sense of smaUness, as being a quality 
which often charms or pleases, passes quite 
frequently into that of fondness, tenderness, loving 
familiarity: e. g., mein ©djafccfyen (my love); SBater* 
djen ! (Father ! address of children to their father). 

4. The opposite sense of contempt is easily asso- 
ciated with that of familiarity: e. g., er er()o6 bie 
alten fttHm, fefcte bie gegentoartigen Ijerab, nannte feme 
3eitgenoffen nur 2TCannd)ert (he extoled the old times, 
disparaged the present, called his contemporaries 
only pigmies). In 3 and 4 there is no reference to 
the actual size of the objects. 

5. Proper names always take d)Ctt (and not feUl) 
to express familiarity There is no umlaut result- 
ing : e. g., ®artcf)en (Charlie) ; Sottdjen (Lottie), ab- 
breviated from Charlotte. 

6. For the sake of euphony djctt is preferred to 
Jritt with monosyllables and with words ending in 
I : e. g., ein ©tuf)ldjen (a small chair) ; eiit (Sidjen (a 
small egg) ; ein ©tiefetdjen (a small boot), ©tufjllein 
and (Silein occur in Eiickert and Hebel, but they 
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are not now used except in dialect Words ending 
in q and dj prefer Irin : e. g., ctn SWiglein (a little 
jug) ; eiu ©ud)lein (a little book). 

7. djeit belongs rather to the North German dia- 
lects, and Icill to the Middle and South German 
dialects. Their functions in High German have 
been differentiated : djen having almost driven Ititt 
oat of prose. Irin belongs now to poetry and to 
elevated or solemn style. 

8. grautetn (an unmarried woman of the better 
class), and 2Rfibd)en (girl) have lost most of their 
original diminutive sense. 



$• [to] (separable prefix). 

1. $t is used with intransitive verbs in com- 
pounds, Hat with transitive verbs. 

2. $a expresses the being present, at hand, access- 
ible to the senses, of what is signified in the verbal 
stem: e. g., bie ©rfdjetmmg blteb immcr ba (the phe- 
nomenon always remained there, *. c, present to 
the sight). 

3. 2>ar expresses the place where an active force 
prodttces resvlts. Barely, if ever, used with nouns : 
£>arlet)n, according to Adelung, means, in the South 
German, bie 3)arleil)e, i. <?., ba$ ©argeliefyene or Star* 
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juleityenbc (what is or is to be lent). The funda- 
mental meaning is very clear with verb-compounds : 
c g., ber 9Jtomt brad)tc bic ©a6en bar (the man pre- 
sented the gifts, L e., brought them so that they 
were there, ready at hand for the wished-for ac- 
ceptance). 

3. The difference between em and bit seems to 
lie partly in this, that ait signifies approach in 
general, while bar signifies approach, for a purpose: 
e. g. 9 cr naljm bie bargebotenen ©pctfett an, ate ti)m aber 
SBein baju angcbotcn ttmrbe, ber au3 bem Metier gefyolt 
toerben f oHte, battfte er (he received the offered food, 
[t. e., offered and present for his acceptance and 
use], but when wine which was to be fetched from 
the cellar was offered him besides [t. e., with the 
invitation to accept] he declined with th*"lre 



$a(r) with other separable particles. 

1. Most of these compounds are merely joined 
loosely to the verb, and retain their ordinary literal 
sense — so that, strictly speaking, they may be re- 
garded as independent or as only slightly modify- 
ing each other. Examples in which the modifica- 
tion is felt occur below (3, 4, 5, 6). 

2. Stobetfteljen (to stand thereby, or close by); 
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bagegenfein (to be against) ; bctbongefjen (to go there- 
from, or away) : e. g., ba$ SBtlb fprtngt auf unb baboit 
(the game springs up and away) ; babonfommen (to 
get off, e. g., from some risk, or enterprise, or 
danger) : e. g., er ift mit einem blauen Sluge tooljtfeit 
babongef ommen (he got off cheap with a black eye) ; 
baborftegen (to lie before) ; bajutljim (to do thereto, 
to add) ; bafttoifdjenreben (to speak in betweeir — to 
interrupt, to "put in"). 

3. $tt(r)citt, besides its literal meaning of (a) 
therein, in that (given) place, has the notion of ( b) 
inclusion: e. g., SBeim Zruitf geljt SBteleS bretn (many 
things take place in a drinking-bout); fie fanten 
f)inter bent ftSmge brein (they came behind the king, 
i. e., included in the crowd. 

4. $a(r)mrtcr (" banieber ift meljr f)ad)beutfd)." Ade- 
lung) besides its literal meaning of down there, i. e., 
on the ground, has the deflected meanings of de- 
pressed, conquered, HI, powerless, in a swoon, etc. : e. g., 
ber 4>anbel liegt bamieber (trade is depressed). 

5. $aljer (there-hither) denotes (a) mere change 
of place of the subject: e. g., bafyereiten (to hasten 
along), and with most verbs of motion : e. g., bic 
Snten fdjnatterten bafyer (the ducks came quacking 
along) ; it often denotes (b ) direction toward a 
place where the relator is not in bodily presence, but to 
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which he has transported himsdf in thought, in lively 
interest in the event : e. g., ber 3ager jagt ba£ toitbe 
©d)toein baljer (the hunter hunts the wild hog) ; it 
represents (c) the action of the verb in a vivid 
manner, as if perceptible to the senses: e. g., ber ^>eft> 
bonnertc grfifelidje $lud)e bafyer (the hero thundered 
forth horrid curses); it denotes (d) an effect at a 
distance without change of place of the subject: e. g., 
ba£ fiieb tflnt taut bafyer (the song resounds loudly). 
6. $aljill stands with (a) verbs of motion in a 
wide sense, either with or without respect to a 
fixed point; often with respect only to swiftness: 
e. g., baijtnciten (to hasten along) ; (b) with verbs of 
rest bai)in implies mere direction,: e. g., bie Xante 
toofynt batjtn (the aunt lives over there ; accent on 
frtt); again (c) featytlt is used with respect to a point or 
end: e. g., bcr ©etefyrte arbettet batjiit (the scholar 
works to this end); meine SReinung gef)t ba()irt (my 
opinion is to the following effect). $aj)tit (d) has 
besides some special meanings growing out of its 
original meaning (there — thither) : e. g., eine ©adje 
baljtngefteHt bleiben laffen (to let a thing remain 
placed there, i. <?., so that it merely stands there, 
undecided, in doubt); ber gute Sftann ift bat)tngefd)ie* 
ben (the good man has departed to the other side, 
i e., is deceased). 2(bfd)ciben and ucrfdjctben have 
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the same general sense as tjtn* or bat)tnfci)eibeit in 
this last example, but abfdjciben (v. ab), rather em- 
phasizes departure from temporal life ; f)in* and ba* 
fjtnfdjeiben refer more to the Beyond, and toerfdjetben 
(v. tic?) more to the ceasing of earthly existence. 



$ttr4j (separable or inseparable prefix). 

1. $ltrd) has the original sense of from one point 
to another point opposite, whether the interval be 
small or great: e. g., ettte ®of)Ie fiet ouf ben XeW>idj 
itnb brcmnte ctn Sodj burd) (a coal fell on the carpet 
and burnt a hole through). 

2. $itrd} has hence the meaning of from beginning 
to end in space or time : e. g., ber 3tofentft fpictte ba$ 
©tftcf burd) (the cornetist played the piece from be- 
ginning to end) ; bie ©fite ©otte3 blei&t bte ©tpigfeit 
(Ijin)burd) (the goodness of God continues through 
eternity). Compare through-ticket, through-train, 
thorough-bass, i. e., from the placing of figures with 

* the notes from beginning to end. 

3. From 2 is easily derived the sense of filling 
in all directions : e. g., ber SBittb burdjbtieS ben ffl&atb 
(the wind blew everywhere through the forest); 
©rbarmen burd)brang meine Seete (pity filled my soul). 
The prefix is here generally inseparable. 
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4. §tltllt?$ (2) is quite frequent with expressions 
of time, and is a strengthened form in other col- 
locations: e. g. y er ttmrbe burd) ben Sei6 fyinburdjge* 
fdjnitten (he was cut clean through the body). $ct» 
fcutdj is obsolete : v. in Luther's Bible, Numbers 
XX: 20. 

5. The difference in meaning between ourdj sep- 
arable and kitfd) inseparable may nearly always be 
distinctly felt. 2>utdj separable has the tone ; with 
tuttfl) inseparable the verb has the tone. This cir- 
cumstance gives in general the clue to the differ- 
ence of meaning : e. g., id) i)abc bte Stadjt burtfKjetanjt 
would be in answer to the question, "How long did 
you dance?" The emphasis and the accent lie on 
burtf), and refer to the time as extending through 
the night: the whole night was spent in dancing, 
not necessarily without cessation or intervals, and 
the night was at length over. If I ask, "How did 
you pass the night?" the answer would be "idj 
Ijabe bic 9?ad)t bitrdjtanjt," where the tone and 
emphasis lie on the action of the verb, in this case, * 
on dancing: the night was filled with and spent in 
dancing, not in weeping, or in some other action. 
In close connection with this sense stand com- 
pounds with Her (?. v.) e. g., id) ljabe bic ■Jtadjt toer- 
tanjt, which would not imply so much that the 



night was ^/Hfed t#i£A dancing (as in burdjtaitften) as 
that the night passed away amidst dancing, and 
that I danced it away, though expected to do 
something else with it In many cases the prefix 
may be separable or inseparable with indifference : 
e. g. f bie 9fatte fyit ben SJobeit burdjgenagt or burdj* 
nagt. It might be said thai; burdjgenagt calls more 
attention to the hole, and burcfynctgt to the gnatoing. 
Compare with (1) bcr Xepptdj ift Don ber SJofjle burdj* 
brannt and compare in Goethe's 3pf)igenie auf 
Zauxi&, V. 6 : 

S)er 2)id)ter fdjnmgt 
SSon taufenb burcfygetocintcit Sag- unb -ftfitfiten, 
with the original prose of this play in which the 
poet uses burdjtoeinten. 



<£ (suffix). 

1. This suffix is attached to adjectives, generally 
monosyllabic, to form abstract nouns : e. g., from 
gut, ®ftte ; from ftarf, ©tarf c. Many of such nouns 
have, as appears below, a concrete sense. 

2. Many abstract and concrete nouns have also 
this suffix, apparently from a verbal base, e. g. 9 
Sicbc, »itte, ©rube, SReife, geite. 

3. Words in |ttt (q. v.) and igtett likewise ex- 
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press abstract conceptions. If double or triple 
forms from the same stem occur, words ending in 
Ijctt denote most purely the abstract notion, L e., 
the quality regarded as existing by itself in the 
way and manner expressed by the adjectival stem. 
If the adjectival stem has, besides its sensuous 
meaning, a more recondite spiritual sense, the end- 
ing |tit inclines preferably to take this last mean- 
ing. If by the side of the form in Ijctt a form in 
iflffit exists, the sensuous and concrete meaning 
becomes more pronounced, i. c, the termination 
iftfttt expresses a being of the stated nature, or a 
thing with the thought-of quality. Now, even 
more concrete than the forms in ijf tit are the forms 
in -c, when these last have a pluraL In other 
cases, abstracts in -e are rarer words and belong to 
elevated style. Examples : Sbenljeit = the quality 
of efcen = evenness; @6ene = a plain; glad)ljeit ==- 
31ad}fcht = being flat or flatness, as bie ^ffau$l)eit 
feiner ©tint (the flatness of his forehead); Slfidje, 
as in ber SBiirfet fyat fedjS gtadjen (the cube has six 
faces or surfaces) ; bag ©rag erfdjten toon etner fdjSnen 
©rime (the grass appeared of a beautiful green, i e., 
color) ; bic ©rfintjeit eineS ettngen Sen je£ (the green- 
ness of an eternal spring, — expressing recondite 
quality) ; id) trage ©rimigfeiten. — ©oetlje (I am carry- 
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ing greens, t. e., for kitchen use) ; ©ftfec, ©fifeljeit, 
and ©ufeigfeit, all express the quality of sweetness, 
but ©uftfyett is rare, and ©ufeigfeiten, in the plural, 
means also "dainties." 

4. If only one form exists or appears in custom- 
ary use while the other forms are rare, the distinc- 
tions above-outlined disappear, and the customary 

form does duty for the rest : e. g., ©djneHigfeit from 
fdjneH (swift); ©djneQe, except in compounds, be- 
longs to poetry or elevated style, and ©d)neltf)rit or 
Gdjnellfeit (Garzoni's Piazza Universale, 529 b) is 
rare. 

5. While these distinctions are subject to ex- 
ceptions as stated, the rules above given are yet 
founded in fact, and can be applied with profit for 
a better understanding of rare, double or triple 
forms. V. Ijett 

<R[trf] (suffix). 
1. This suffix is attached to verbs to form 
nouns. Its original signification seems to express 
iteration, repetition, but not with the notion of the 
unceasing and ever-repeating so sharply expressed in 
the prefix flt (q* v.) The termination ei denotes 
rather the doing together with the declaring of the 
action of the person to whom the action expressed 
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by the verb is attributed : e. g. 9 bad ©etrfium (con- 
tinual dreaming); bie Uraumerei (the doings of a 
dreamer and the particular thoughts of such a one, 
i. e., his day-dreams); bie "Jraumereien mfifjiger 
©rubier (the dreams of idle refiners) ; bie SKunfeleien 
unb 9?ebereien are particular, individual expressions 
and manifestations bed ©emunteld unb ©erebed (of 
underhand hinting and talking) ; bad ©e^auber and 
bad ©el)eje (continual sorcery and witchcraft) ; bie 
3<niberei and bie $ejerei (the doings, the actions, the 
arts, of a sorcerer and of a wizard) ; compare bad 
©eplaubefand bie ^taubereien; bad ©efcudjel and bie 
§eud)eteien ; bad ©efdjmeid)et and bie ©d)meidjeleien. 

2? Continued performance in anything results 
in a knowledge of that thing : the notion of itera- 
tion naturally passes into that of skill in y or a 
knowledge of the art of: e. g., with nouns, ©artnerei 
(the art of a gardener = gardening). 

3. Iteration passes naturally into the idea of 
collection: e. g., SReiterei (cavalry); ©amerei (a collec- 
tion of different sorts of seeds). Collection is im- 
plied also in the English (e)ry: e. </., artillery, 
chivalry, frippery, infantry, musketry, ancestry, 
pageantry, poultry, soldiery, yeomamy, villagery 
(Shakespeare), Irishry (Milton), Englishry (Macau- 
lay). 
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4. Iteration is easily associated with the place 
where anything is repeated or with the thing which 
is repeated : hence it denotes (a) the place of busi- 
ness or the office of the personal nouns of which it 
is the termination: e. g., SBudjbrudferet (printing 
office); ©ficferei (baker's shop); 9lbtei (office of an 
abbot); ©ofriftci (place where the priest puts on 
his vesture) ; or (6) it denotes the business, trade, or 
profession by which one gains one's living: e. g., 
3fiftf)crei (business of a fisherman) ; SBeberei (trade of 
a weaver). Compare for (a), the English bakery, 
brewery, grocery (Americanism for grocer's shop), 
tannery, foundry, distillery, and for (6), fishery, 
dentistry, masonry, surgery (for Old English sur- 
geonry), etc Sometimes in English, thfe thing, in- 
stead of the person, furnishes the form: e. g., 
groggery, rendered more contemptuous in the 
American-English doggery = bar-room. 

5. The termination is found with a few foreign 
stems to signify the articles of the wares of: e. </., 
©pejereien (Coffee, Tea, Sugar, etc., the "spiceries" 
of a grocer). Very frequent in English in the sense 
of the articles of: e. g., cutlery, drapery, haberdash- 
ery, hosiery, millinery, perfumery, jewelry (for 
jewellery), ironmongery, stationery, confectionery, 
eta 
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6. Iteration may easily become disagreeable: 
hence, the termination often expresses depreciation, 
insignificance, contempt. These forms are mostly 
from verbs which drop the final n of the infinitive 
and take tei: e. g., ba3 3JMbd)en t)at bte $ier fiber- 
fprungen unb ber 3tereret nadjgercmnt (the girl has 
overleaped natural grace and chased after affected 
grace); Seferci (continual and useless reading); 
SRederei (continuous nagging, envious raillery); 
JRcimcrei (the mechanical "grind" of a "9ieim- 
jrfjmtbt"). If the verbal stem is a diminutive, the 
notion of contempt is slightly intensified: e. g., 
SSiljriei (the pseudo-wit of a witling); id) bin ein 
3tf itbfcr unb frcue mid) ber $anbeteien (I am a trifler 
and rejoice" in trifles). Perhaps there is a sneer in 
Faust's Surifterei (from a noun base). Compare the 
English quackery, pedagoguery, charlatanry, etc. 



(§m (separable prefix). 

1. Original sense is in a place, opposed to au3 
(q. v.): e. g., with verbs, adjectives, and nouns: 
einliegen (to lie in a place); einfyeimtfdj (resident in); 
Sintoofjner (inhabitant) ; etngeboren (native). 

2. The accusative sense of into a place, effect 
produced inwards naturally follows: e. g., ©amen 
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einacfem (to plow seed in or under); ctnen 9?agel in 
bic SBanb einfdjlagen (to drive a nail into the wall) ; 
er pragt feinen SRefpcft cin (he does not make a favor- 
able impression) ; eiureben (to talk [a person] into 
[a thing], L e., to persuade); etnfdjudjtcrn (to intim- 
idate ; fin with adjective in a causative sense), ©ill 
in eintoerlciben is sometimes inseparable : e. g. 9 £)ft* 
retd) eiuuerlctbte biefe feinen cigenen $ccrcn — Kapper's 
Stjriften unb Xiirfcn (Austria incorporated these with 
her own armies). 

3. ditt easily passes into the sense of into the 
attainment of a purpose, — into the fulfillment of a 
tvish, or thought, or fear: e. g. 9 Stuf ber f^olter t)(tt ber 
9K6rbcr bag SBerbredjen eingcftanben (the murderer 
confessed his crime on the rack, t. e., after torture 
for the purpose of causing confession) ; $fle3 trifft ^ 
mir cin (everything goes well with me, i e., in fulfill- 
ment of my wish) ; 9Keine SHjnung ift eingctroffen %,* 
(my foreboding is realized, L e., as I feared). 

4 (Sin takes occasionally the notion of direction 
toioard something opposite, against (compare in 
Latin, in with accusative « against): e. g. 9 cin* 
toerfen (to throw in, sc, something in opposition to 
another's statement, to object); eintuenben (to ad- 
duce opposite reasons) ; and so the nouns, ©infprud) 
(protest) ; Sinrcbc (objection). 
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5. ($ut occasionally signifies in the same direc- 
tion as, cooperation : e. g. 9 euumQigen (to consent). 

6. In a few words tilt — into a clmnge of state, 
especially, to sleep: e. g., ber gu& ift mtr eingefc^Iafett 
(my foot is gone to sleep); emfingen (to sing to 
sleep) ; einttucgcn (to rock to sleep). V. axf 

7. %\XL with compounds ending in ij is the 
numeral: e. g. f einmittf)tg (unanimous); einfttbtg 
(monosyllabic) ; einftimmtg (with one voice). In the 
participle einfttmmettb, however, the prefix is the 
adverb and not the numeral adjective. 

8. $t?etlt, tytlteut have the general sense of move- 
ment either towards or from the speaker into a 
thing: e. g., er ging in$ 4>au3 t)inein (he went into 
the house) ; totr bringen bte grudjt fjeretn (i. e., into 
the storehouse) ; er frarf fid) in ben SBagen fyineut (he 
threw himself into the coach), $itteitt acquires 
occasionally from the notion of motion away /ram 
the speaker, the notion of the speaker's doing a 
thing to no purpose : e. g. t er rebete in bte Suft t)ht* 
em (he talked to no purpose, i. e., nobody listened 
to him, he spoke to the wind). 



(Sxtfytt (separable prefix). 
1. This prefix is found in the same verbs with 
which fea|tr occurs; but while to|er rather indi- 
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cates the direction toward a point and also often 
the motion hastening toward such point (v. feu and 
compounds), etltljer, on the contrary, indicates the 
motion in and by itself: e. g., tcfj traf mit etnem toilb 
einfyerjagenbert ©efpann jufammcn (I collided with a 
team wildly careering along). 

2. Hence, it often indicates a measured or a 
stately step*): c </., 2Ba£ ift em £eer ot)tte etnen &erjog, 
bcr Dor bcm $rteg3tootf emf)er jeudjt ? — Musaus (What 
is an army without a commander who marches 
along in front of his soldiers?); ber ©olbat fdjrttt 
fdjneft cinder (the soldier strode quickly along). 

3. The transition from the manner of the gait 
to the person moving, to his appearance, his doth- 
ing especially, is natural : e.g., ba£ SKfibdjen trfypette 
fdjmucf etnfyet (the girl tripped along prettily 
dressed); ber Settler gtng erbarmlid) einfyer (the 
beggar went about in rags). 



m (suffix). 

1. This suffix, attached to verbal stems, means 
most generally the instrument with which the action 
is performed : e.g., bcr $ebel (the lever) ; ber ©djlfiget 



*) Compare Vergil's Aeneid, i : 46: 

Ast ego, quae divom incedo regina, Iovisque 
Et eoror et conjux. 
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(the mallet); bcr ©t8feet (the pestle). Compare le 
in beetle, ladle, settle, spindle (excrescent d) in 
English. Also with nouns and some personal sub- 
stantives, coming near to the motion of instru- 
ment: e. g. 9 Slermel (sleeve); 3uget (reins); SBeifet 
(queen-bee) ; SButtel (beadle). Compare thimble in 
English, an instrument originally for the thumb 
(excrescent b and umlaut, from Anglo-Saxon 
thuma). 

2. Of different origin, apparently, rf, in the 
South German, adds a diminutive sense, (now 
mostly U) : e. g., Sftinbel (heifer) ; griebel (Freddy). 



($(tt (suffix). 

1. @Ut denotes originally a small degree of the 
action of the verbal primitive: e. g. 9 ladjeln (to 
smile) from tadjen ; fltngetn (to vibrate in clear and 
fine tones) from fltngen. Cf. in English startle, 
settle, etc. 

2. An action small in degree may be regarded 
as lacking in something, as defective, imitated, in- 
significant, worthless, affected: e. g., Hebetn (to pretend 
love without feeling it, or to feign love without 
honorable motives); ft) 5 ttetn (to deride a thing not 
worth the trouble of it); also, as examples from 
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adjectives and noons; e. g., frdmnteln (to be pious 
in form, not in fact) ; fiinftetn (to strive after the far- 
fetched, the unnatural, or the petty); e. g., bie 3frau 
fimftelte eincn mannttcfyen Slnftanb (the woman af- 
fected a man's air). Cf. wriggle, in English, used 
contemptuously. 

3. The diminutive action may be figured as 
beginning to become such: e.g., 3fttd) frBftelt'3 (I am 
getting chilly); or as repeated, v. flingetn in (1); 
fyanbeln (to lay the hand to, to handle, to trade, 
eta). 

A ©djaufeln, ftrtegeln, and a few others, have the 
termination in it instead of rift. 



Stityiir iseparable prefix). 

L The literal meaning is up, uptvard, on high; 
the point to which that which is directed upward 
aims, is generally found with prepositions, as gen, 
nadj, ju, in : e. g., ba3 $euer flammte bte ju ben ©temen 
tmpvt (the fire flamed up to the stars). This use 
is for elevated style, frequent, for example, in 
Rrummachers's Parabeln ; v. aitf. 

2. dtttyor is used for aitf, where aitf, on account 
of its many meanings might occasion ambiguity. 
When both tfttyOt and aitf are in frequent use, the 
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former gives a sharper stress to the notion of up- 
ward than the latter does : e. g., cr|d)rccft fuljr et nu& 
bem ©djlafc empor (frightened, he started up sud- 
denly from his sleep). Cf. also cmporftcigcn with 
ouffteigen. 

3. The prefix tt (q> v.) is synonymous with tttf 
and ttttyor; but aitf and rfltyor imply a removal from 
the point of departure upward, and the attention is 
centered on the notion of upwardness ; the action is 
brought to a higher plane away from the spot 
where it began. (8* indicates that the action may 
still be running through the interval or it may 
not : the subject is merely higher than it was be- 
fore. We can say indifferently, bie Stuqen, ba$ 
$aupi, bic |wnb, ba£ ©cfjmert aufljeben or erljeben (to 
raise the eyes, the head, the hand, the swcml,*) 
but bet fitter fjob ben ^anbfc^ul) auf (the knight 
picked up the glove, r. e., changed its place — er* 
fyeben possible, but not usual) ; bcr SBerg crfyebt fcin 
£aupt big in bie SBolfcu (the mountain lifts its head 
quite into the clouds, i. e., no change of place — 
guffyeben impossible). 



N *) 2>ie Bugen, ba* $aupt anfljcben is not bo good as bie 8ugen, 
bad $aupt erljeben ; bie $anb auffyeben is as good as bie $anb er« 
tybt% because the hand may be regarded as in not so close con- 
nection with the body, as the eyes and the head. 
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(In [tilt] (suffix). 
L 6* expresses the mere material of which a 
iking is made: e. g., gotten (of gold); etd)en (oaken). 
Compare silken, earthen, woollen, etc., though the 
ending is becoming obsolete in English in many 
forms, or is left to poetry: e. g., "treen cups" in 
Camden, and compare "the oak bucket" with 
'the oaken bucket"; cf. also a golden crown 
(material) with a gold crown (a coin). 

2. If the word ends in r only it is added : e. g. 9 
fttbern, tcbern, fupfern ; or in plural stems, f)5(fter-tt, 
glfifer-n. This apparent termination mt has been 
mistakenly affixed to some lately developed forma : 
e. g., bletern, jinnern, fteinem, tofidjfern, 6cincm, etc 

3. (£*, though of different history, occasionally 
changes prepositions to adverbs : e. g. 9 from etui, 
auften; in, irnten; cf. oben, unten, tyinten, eta> And 
their compounds. 



@ttt[tnMi] (inseparable prefix). 

1. This is a doublet of tut (q. v.), meaning 
originally against, in turn, bach, and in a few verbs 
retaining the original sense: e. g., entgetten (to 
pay for). 

2. Opposition may be mild or friendly, as of 
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one's face in a mirror : hence, it may pass into the 
sense of agreement, meeting with, approach: e. g., 
.entjpredjen (to correspond to, to tally with) ; cr ent= 
ridjtet trie ©djulb (he pays the debt); er entbietet 
fcinen ©ruft (he sends his respects). Under this 
classification come the three verbs empfcmgcn, em* 
pfinbcn, cmpfeljten, in which cut has the form of cnty. 
3. The sense of correspondence passes naturally 
into the sense of transition into a state or condition, 
and hence many of such verbs are inchoative in 
sense : e. g., 3n grieben tctft bu mid) entf djtafen mef)t 
al3 fterbert (in peace let me fall asleep rather than 
die, i. e., pass quietly from life into death rather 
than suffer the agonies of dying); im §errn ent* 
fterben (to die in the Lord) ; ba3 naffe ©trot) entjun* 
bet fid) (the wet straw catches on fire). Many of 
these compounds approach very near in meaning 
to compounds with ait and tin, but it may be noted 
that compounds with tut and cut refer more to the 
outer, physical, sensible, and compounds with citt to 
the inner, the invisible: e. g., anjiinbcn could not 
have been properly used in the last example, as, 
in the German of the nineteenth century particu- 
larly, it points to an outer cause = to set on fire ; 
with anftfinben one thinks more of the visible fire ; 
with ent^itnben, more of the invisible heat; compare 
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the medical term GSntjftnbung (inflammation). Of 
anbrennen with entbremten, anbieten with entbteten, 
anbefefylen with cmpfeljlen, anfpredjen with entfpredjen, 
in all which this distinctipn is more or less 
discernible. 

4. Transition into may pass into the notion of 
separation or removal from, a going out or forth 
from an object, place, or state. Here mt stands in 
contact with ab and mi (q> v.) ; but all corresponds 
or answers to the prepositions toon or ait ; attS to 
aitg or in, and ettt most generally*) to the case of 
personal relation, the dative: e. g., bom S|3ferbe ab* 
ftetgen (to dismount from the horse) ; au3 bem SBagen 
au^fteigen (to descend from the coach) ; bie Sonne 
entftteg bem SJieere (the sun arose from the sea); bet: 
SPfctl fltegt ab (the arrow flies off, i. e., t)om Sogen 
(from the bow) ; bcr SSogel fltegt ausT, i. e. 9 au$ bem 
SKefte (out of its nest); ba$ SBort entfltegt bem SRtmbe, 
ben Qaun ber 3af)ne burdjbredjenb (the word flies 
from the mouth, breaking through the fence of 
the teeth) ; em Stucf fpringt ab (a piece bursts off, • 
i. e., bom Setter or am Seller, from the plate) ; ein 
©tiicf fpringt an$ (a piece bursts out, i. e., an£ bem 
9fteffer or im SJieffcr, out of the knife); bcr SDieb 

*) Sometimes to the genitive, or to au8. 
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entftmngt bent fierfer (the thief escapes from the 
dungeon). The subject of tttt is most generally 
considered as surrounded on aU sides, so that some 
force is necessary for ihe removal : e. g., bet ©toft 
glitt ab (the thrust glided off, i. e., Dom ganger, from 
the coat of mail); bctS 9ftabd)cn glitt au£ (the girl 
slipped, i. e., au3 ber ridjttgen SteHung, out of the 
right position); but, ber 2)otdj cntglttt mir (the 
dagger slipped from my grasp, sc, which held it 
firmly); ba3 SSort entfliefyt mir (the word escapes 
me, sc, against my will, or my better judgment). 
The surrounding may be figured metaphorically : 
c g., id) entget)c einer brofyenben ©efafyr (I escape 
from a threatening danger, sc., which has almost 
seized me). The above compounds are all with 
verba 

5. Separation may be conceived of as total or 
partial; cut refers to absolute, complete, and nfe to 
partial, separation: e. g., etn SjJelj fjaart ab (a pelt is 
losing some of its hair); ber ©erber entfyaart bit 
^ditte (the tanner cleans entirely the hides of hair). 
Here compare participle and adjective forms in 
m and fog : e. g,, itttgejafynt refers to what has never 
had teeth, but may yet have them ; jafjnloS what 
has no teeth, though it may have had or may yet 
have them; entjafynt, become toothless: has had j 



X 
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teeth, but will have no more; bcr @ntmenfd)tc ift 
jjum Unmenfdjen getoorben (the dehumanized wretch 
has become a monster). As may be inferred from 
the last example, the opposition may be conceived 
as radical, implying complete negation of the stem 
notion: e. g., entbede*) ben ©cfienfet ("uncover the 
leg" — Isaiah xLvii:2), opposite in sense to the pre- 
fix be (?. v.): cf. entbeden, entfaUen, entfefcen, with 
bebeden, befallen, befefcen. In this sense, very 
frequent with nouns and adjectives. 

6. The separation may be figured as perfectly 
made, all parts from all parts, one out of the other i 
e. g., bic 331utf)e entfaltet fid) (the blossom opens out, 
unfolds — organic development); entttrirren (to dis- 
entangle) ; cntmideln (to develop). 

7. ($nt in a few verbal compounds with a reflex- 
ive pronoun approaches very near in sense to the 
prefix ke (q- v.) : e. g., befdjlie&eu and fid) entfd)tief$ett 
(to revolve) ; fid) befinnen and fid) entfinnen (to recall 
to mind). Applying our principles, we can most 
generally detect the difference: e. g., befdjUefjen 
by means of the prefix ke implies that the whole 

*) (Sntbttf en, to uncover, is not now in current use, although 
there can be no doubt of its meaning here. In Hebrew we have 
\f\V *br$ in the ^XX dvdovpc rdf Kvyfioc. Of. discover in Eng- 
lish for uncover. 
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ground is gone over and a more deliberate con- 
clusion is made ; fid) entfdjltefeen points rather to a 
former state of uncertainty and a transition, slow 
or rapid, into a state of resolution. 

8. In a few words cut may possibly have arisen 
by mistake for ettt or m: e. g., Sn^alt (contents, for* 
(Sinfjatt ; cf. (Stttf atjrt and 3nfaf)rt, a driving-way in- 
to) corresponds to entljalten. Cannot the notion of 
surrounding (4) explain the ettt of entfyalten? or may- 
it not refer to removal? (4) : e. g., cf., 3Sie Diet i)fitt 
bct3 ©efafc? i. e., how much can you pour into it? 
with tine Did entfyalt bag ©efcift, i e., how much can 
you pour out of it? where fatten and erttfyalten 
mean the same thing from different points of view. 



(Smtgegctt (separable prefix). 

1. This prefix expresses opposition; with verbs 
of motion* it expresses often mutual motion - 9 which 

» 

will, if prolonged, lead to a meeting: e. g., einem 
Sfafommertben entgegeneiten, 4ctufen, =reifcn, *rctten, 
5 Stcl)cn, -fc£)iffen (to hasten, run, travel, ride, march, 
embark, to meet one coming, i. e., in order to meet 
one earlier. 

2. The motion, on one or both sides, may be of 
emotion, or desire, or thought: e. g., "id} Dcrjprec&e 
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e$," rief cr t()r entgcgen ("I promise," he cried to 
her, ?. e., so that the utterance is directed tg her as 
she was coming toward him ; cf, id) rief iljr nadj, i. e., 
as she was going off or away) ; er benft uitb empfinbet 
btn Seutcn entgegen (his thoughts and feelings run 
counter to those of the people). 

3. The movement may be friendly or hostile, 
and one side may be stationary, e. g., bie 3ftirf)ter 
jeigten fid) fe^r entgcgenfommcnb (the magistrates 
showed themselves very accommodating) ; entgegen* 
fto&en fid) ju 9io& bie beiben Slitter (both the knights 
rushed on their horses for each other) ; ber SRfttter 
fe&te bent Strom einen S)amm entgegen (the miller set 
a dam against the stream.) 



($r (inseparable prefix). 

1. The original meaning of ft is from within out, 
e. g., bie belter erpre&t ben SBein (the wine-press 
presses out the wine). 

2. As no direction is indicated in the original 
sense, ct may take the notion of up, out, forth, down, 
etc., as may be suggested by the verb with which 
it is compounded: e. g., erbauen (to build up); er- 
jieljen (to raise up) ; erfuHen (to fill up) ; erfinben (to 
find out, to invent); ergieften (to pour forth or out); 
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erf djeinett (to shine forth to view) ; ergrftnben (to go 
down to the bottom of) ; c/*., in English, a in arise 
(to rise up). 

3. The notion of movement outward easily 
passes into the notion of coming into a state, a be- 
coming or beginning: e. g., ertoadjen, erbtiiljen, erbeben 
(to come into a state of waking, blooming, tremb- 
ling) ; erbtinben, erfalten, erfranfen (to become blind, 
cold, ill). Adjectives with toerben differ from ad- 
jective-compounds with er in that the latter retain 
the original meaning of er, and figure the state or 
condition as arising from inner causes or effects : 
e. g., 2atmu$papkT, in ©Sure getcmd)t r ttrirb rott) (lit- 
mus-paper, dipped in an acid, becomes red). We 
could not say ba£ SafmuSpapier errfttljet, but we say 
ba3 Sftabdjen errfltfyete Dor ©djam (the girl blushed 
for shame); bte garbeit toerben in ber SBafdje blafc 
(the colors fade in the wash), but ber SBer&recfyer er- 
blafct Dor ©djrecf (the criminal turns pale for fear) ; 
bctS SBetter tPtrb fait (the weather is getting cold), 
but bie Siebe be3 greunbeS erfaltet (the love of the 
friend grows cold). In elevated and poetical style, 
which delights to present the objective in a sub- 
jective form, to personify the impersonal, and to 
animate the inanimate, we find the compounds 
with cr where, in common prose, we should have 
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the adjective with toerben: e. g., SBie.mandje 9tof' tm 
Xfyal errfltfyet ungefe^n ! (how many a rose in the 
dale blushes unseen !) ; erfd^eint Slurora pldfclid) in ber 
um fie t(cr errfttfyenben Suft (Aurora suddenly appears 
in the air flushing red around her). 

i. A step further pictures the motion as transi- 
tion, not spontaneous, but dependent, into a state. 
These words, like those in eitt (q* v.) point to a 
former condition, and are frequently inchoative in 
sense : e. g. 9 erfaftcn, ermuben, ertoarmen (to cool, to 
tire, to warm); cf. awake in English (ertoecfen). If 
progress or completion of the inchoative in it is 
thought of, kt? takes the place of tt' & g>, fid) toer* 
fatten (to catch cold; a colloquial phrase) implies 
more than fid) erfdtten. If some compounds in tx 
mean very nearly the same with some compounds 
in fee? (q- v.), it is to be attributed to the confusion 
of earlier dialects and to their influence on Mod- 
ern High German; but even in erlofd)en and tier- 
Idfdjen (to extinguish) the former points more to 
the beginning, and the latter to the completion of 
the action. 

5. The motion may be conceived of as proceed- 
ing, resulting from the action of the verb, as reach- 
ing a purpose, or obtaining a thing aimed at, or to 
bring to completion that which is begun. This 
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sense is usually found in connection with a per- 
sonal object or a personal subject: e. g, y (Jiiteu 
erretten, cwafyrert, ermaljitett (to rescue, nourish, 
admonish one); @tnem ettoctS erlaubeit, erftareit, cr- 
jafylen) to permit, declare, tell something to one) ; 
id) ergreife, erreidje, erftnbe, erfaufe etttmS (I seize, 
reach, invent, purchase something); and also, to 
kill in the way indicated by the verbal stem : e. g., 
erbotdjen, erbroffcht, erbrudfen* erfrteren, erfyangen, er= 
legen, ennorben, erfaufen, erfdjtefeett, erfdjlagen, erftedjen, 
ertrinfen, ertflbten, ertpfirgett, etc 



@r (suffix). 

1. Of various origins ; attached to verb stems, it 
denotes the agent: e. g., ©djneiber (cutter, tailor); 
2cf)rcr (teacher), etc. 

2. Attached to names of places and countries, it 
denotes origin or home: e. g., $am6urger (a citizen 
of Hamburg) ; ©djtoei jer (Swiss). 

3. It may, related to (1), denote an instrument: 
e. g. t Soljrer (auger) ; SJeudjter (candlestick). 

4 It forms names of male persons and male 
animals: e. g., 2BtttU>er (widower); Xauber (cock- 
pigeon) ; Slater (tom-cat). 

5. From numerals are formed (a) names of 
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orders in arithmetic: e. g., (Sitter, 3 e ^ ner > $unberter, 
Xoufenber (the order of units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands) ; (b) nouns expressing age : e. g., &n Sldjte 
ftiger (an octogenarian) ; (c) nouns signifying some 
denomination of money in coins : e. g. f em Qivekx, 
3)reier, Sed)fer (a piece of two, three, six kreutzers). 



(gret (suffix), v. rf. 
<8nt (suffix), v. m. 
$fu| (suffix). 

1. Original signification from the noun %ati) 
(compartment), as in cine jnnefad)e*) §8f)te, in Gen. 
xxiii:17 (a double cave), which has two compart- 
ments, forming one whole. In general, ftt$ is 
attached to definite or indefinite numerals, and de- 
notes the number of homogeneous units con- 
sidered as a whole. It does not denote successive 
repetition, like the adverb ntfll or the adjective-ter- 
mination malig, as, e. </., biefe $offe ift 6ereit£ 120 
mal aufgeffiljrt toorbcn, or fyat erne 120mafige 2fufffify= 
rung erlebt (this farce has been played one hundred 
and twenty times in succession, or, has lived to 
have its one hundred and twentieth exhibition), 

•) The more modem word is groeifckty. 
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v. BMl ; but numeral adjectives and adverbs in fad} 
express the notion of presence, in mind or in fact, 
at the same time, of what is indicated in the first of 
the compound. Compounds with fttltig have the 
same general sense, but they differ from those in 
fg(|) in calling special attention to the difference of 
what is gathered up in one whole ; fad) denotes the 
quantity, f ttltig, the quality ; fad) gives the number 
of like individual things considered as a whole; 
fittifl gives the relation of like things to each 
other, grouped into a whole ; fadj is specific, f afttj, 
generic: e. g., einfad) (quantity, as one); etnfdlttcj 
(quality, as, simple, silly); manifold misfortunes 
(bietfadje Unglucfefalle) may be the same, or may be 
different in kind (melfaltige UngtucfefaQe) ; if a 
person's house has burnt down many times, he 
may be said to have suffered multiplied loss (Diet* 
fadjett ©djaben) ; but if his harvests are destroyed 
by rains, his merchandise lost by shipwreck, his 
cattle swept away by pestilence, he may be said to 
suffer Dtelfaitigcn ©d)abett. 

2. In accordance with the distinction given 
above, we may understand why fad) is customary 
in compounds with smaller definite numerals, and 
why fttttlR is quite common with large numerals 
standing for some indefinitely great number : e. g., 
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bet breifadje gaben hrirb nid^t fo fdjneH jerreiften (the 
triple thread will not break so quickly); taufenb* 
fattiger Sifien reid^ (rich in thousandfold artifices). 

3. The distinctions above-made are modern. In 
the older speech, and sometimes now in elevated, 
solemn style, there seems to be no difference in 
the use of these forms: e. gr., in Gen. iv:24, "If 
Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy and sevenfold", Luther translates, Sain foil 
fteben 2Kat gerodjen toerben, aber Samedj fte&en unb 
ftebenjtg 2Kat; in Mendelssohn's version we find 
fiebenfaltig unb fiebemmbftebjigffittig ; in Zunz's ver- 
sion, ftebenfadj unb fte6cnunbfie6sigfad^. Zunz follows 
the modern style, in which fad) after numerals is 
more usual. 

4. The suffix fait belongs to poetry; fatttg, with- 
out umlaut, is found only in mcmnigfalttg and bret* 
fattig, and their derivatives. They do not differ 
from fattig in meaning. 



gatttg [fait, faftig] (suffix), v. fad), 
gort (separable prefix). 

1. The original sense of fort is movement in 
space forward and away from the point of depart* 
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ure : e. g., er ift Ifingft fortgegangen (he went away 
long ago). 

2. The notion of forward movement may be so 
connected with the point of departure, that fort 
may signify remaining and persisting in what is be- 
gun, refusal to withdraw from a state or to pause in 
an action 9 continuing the action of the verb: e. g., er 
fdjrieb rufyig fort ofyne fid) ftdren ju toffen (he calmly 
wrote on, without permitting himself to be dis- 
turbed) ; er bradjte ba£ ©d)iff burd) Siubern fort (he 
got the ship on by rowing). 

3. The removal may be figured as by means of 
the action of the verb : e, g., bie OTutter fftfcte bie 
©dpnerjen fort (the mother kissed away the pains). 

4 fjort, tni, $Ut, and tteft (q. v. omnia), all signify 
removal, but rut signifies removal to a distance 
from the interior of a space ; |im signifies motion 
from one point through space to or toward another 
point opposite ; tocg signifies simply removal from 
a point, without the notion of continuance which 
lies in fort ; fotfl signifies the terminus a quo, and 
fott the *erminus ad quern in many constructions, 
but in forms denoting mere movement, as in (1), 
foCfl and fort differ but little ; cf @ef) fort, or toeg ! 
(go away, t. e., from me); gel) l)in! (go away, £ e., to 
•him). In the cases in which compounds with fort 
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or tag may be interchanged, the compounds with 
fart suit better the higher style, as being more 
noble and dignified. 



®c (inseparable prefix). 

1. The most probable meaning of ge is together, 
union, and this is its force in a few verbs : .e. g., 
frteren (to be cold) ; gefrieren (to become ice, to con- 
geal) ; rumen (to run) ; gerinnen, juf ammenrtnnen (to 
run together, to curdle) ; leitett (to conduct) ; geleiten 
(to accompany) ; fyfiten (to hear) ; get)6ren (to unite 
in hearing, i. e., when the master calls, hence, to 
belong to) ; fallen (to fall) ; gefctUen (to fall together, 
i. e., as one would wish, hence, to please). 

2. The sense is not discernible in many verbal 
forms, as flc is the weakest and most uncertain of 
all the particles as to its force and intention. In 
some forms its only intention seems to be to 
change the meaning of the stem : e. g. y braucfyen (to 
need) ; gebraudjen (to employ) ; bieten (to offer) ; ge* 
bieten (to command) ; ftefyen (to stand) ; geftefjen (to 
confess), where the nexus is lost. In other forms 
ge has entirely lost all force, as in gebeifyen (to 
thrive), gencfen (to recover), genie&en (to enjoy). 
Compare with this weakness of (jc its omission (as 
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of no importance) in getoorbett in the formation of 
the passive voice, and compare fommcn, etc., for 
gefommen, etc., in colloquial style or in the dialects. 
In Anglo-Saxon ge could be prefixed to any part of 
the verb without appreciably affecting the sense,*) 
and it seems to have vanished from nineteenth 
century English entirely. 

3. @c with nouns has many meanings, showing 
the uncertainty of its original signification, but the 
notion of companionship, union, is found in forms 
derived from verbal stems, and from a few nouns : 
e. g., ©eftnele (play-mate) ; ©effifprte (companion) ; ©e~ 
fyulfe (assistant); ©efdjttrifter (brothers and sisters). 

4 The notion of union produces collective nouns : 
e. g., ©eftraudj, ©etoaffcr, ©efcitfd), ©etofirm (ahrubs, 
waters, bushes, worms). 

5. The notion of being together may, from verbal 
stems (nearly all are so) pass into nouns represent- 
ing the action or state as multiplied, strengtliened, 
repeated, or continuing: e. g., SBetdj em ©eraufd)! 
toeldj eut ©egader! toetd) eitt ©equief! toeldj em ©e- 
quarter! (what a noise! what a cackling! what a 
squeaking! what a quacking! all eternally and 
evermore repeated!). The plural is unusual with 
these forms, since they mostly are abstract, but if 

*) Skeat's Etymological Dfctto&ary, subY. 
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the vowel of the root is capable of taking the um- 
laut, concrete nouns may be formed, which may 
have the plural : e. g. y cf., bct§ ettnge ©efdjhmfce uttb 
©ejattfe (the everlasting chattering and quarreling), 
and aWetbc bic uttgetfttidjen, lofett ©efdjtofifce uttb ©e* 
jfinf c — L Tim. vi : 20 (Avoid the profane, foul babb- 
lings and quarrels); bte toerfdjtebenen ©eraufdje ftttb 
ba$ ©eraufdje ber ©eibenfletber, ba3 ©efdjarr ber gffifee, 
u. f. to. (the different noises are, the continual 
rustling of the silk dresses, the continual scraping 
of the feet, etc.) If the umlaut is impossible, the 
concrete is sometimes distinguished from the ab- 
stract by the absence of a final e : e. g., ba3 ©e()ett(e, 
ba$ ©efdjrete (the continual howling, the continual 
crying) are always abstract, whereas bct§ ©efjeut, ba$ 
©efdjrei may also be concrete : e. g., unter ctttett ®e* 
Ijeufen ift ba£ be£ ©djafafe ein£ ber ttribertidjftett (of all 
howls that of the jackal is one of the most offen- 
sive). After some consonants (as 6, b, f, etc.) the c 
does not generally fall away, and in such cases the 
context and not the form gives the proper indica- 
tion. V. ri for further treatment 

6. The prefix occasionally points out what is 
effected by the action, or tvhat is tlw object of the 
action: e. g., ©e6et, ©ebidjt, ©efang, ©c&aube, ®e* 
mSlbe (prayer, poem, song, building, painting). 
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7. It may also denote the instrument of the 
action: e. g. f ©etoeljr, ®ebi&, ©crud), ©efcfjmacf, ®e* 
rati) (gun, bridle-bit, smell, taste, utensil). 

8. In past participle forms from noun stems, it 
means provided with : c g., gefydrnt, gcftief ett (horned, 
hooted). V. be. 

9. The weak nature of ge is shown in its some- 
times losing its c before I, n, r : e. g. f ©liicf, ©taube, 
flleid), ©Heb, ©nabe, grob. 



@cgm (inseparable prefix). 
1. This prefix expresses originally the situation 
of two bodies with their front sides exactly facing 
each other, from which situation motion may or 
may not follow. SBtfcer adds to this notion that of 
activity, and pictures the one body as actively re- 
sisting the other, or, if one body is regarded as at 
rest, it pictures the opposite body as approaching 
tvith resistance. Hence, it results that trifeer often 
implies disinclination or even hostility, while ftegeit 
may express friendliness of disposition : e. g. 9 ©egen* 
ftcmb (something standing opposite, an object); 
SBiberftcmb (actively standing opposite, resistance) ; 
gegeit ben SBinb fecjeln (to sail against the wind, i. e., 
in the direction from which the wind comes); 
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totber ben SBinb fegeht (to sail gainst the wind, i. c, 
at the same time battling with the force of the 
wind which delays or drives back the ship). All 
things which are mile? one another are also flCgflt 
one another, bnt not vice versa; |fgf H is generic : 
e. g., two armies fight totber or gegert each other. 
SBillC?, however, as a separate preposition, belongs 
to the choice speech of literature, and hardly ever 
occurs in the daily speech of social life. 

2. In accordance with the definition above-given, 
ftCQClt may be rendered by counter, opposite, in turn, 
contrary, anti-, etc., in composition with nouns, and 
with a few, generally technical, verbs : e. g., ®egen= 
gefdjenf (a present in return) ; ©cgengift (antidote) ; 
©egenmuSfet (antagonist muscle) ; gegenmtmten 
(to countermine) ; gegenjetdjitett (fotttrafigmrett, to 
countersign.) 

©cfttttiibtr (separable prefix). 
1. This prefix, in a separable form, takes the 
place of gegett (q. v.), and differs from Qegttt in 
being more emphatic. The opposition may be 
real or figurative, friendly or hostile {v. ftttftCgttt) : 
e. g., ba3 $au3 liegt unferem §aufe gegenliber (the 
house lies opposite our house); man ftette fie mir 
gegeniiber! (Let them be placed before me!) 
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Qemaft (suffix). 

This suffix (found also as a separate word), 
differs from the suffix fltftfttg, and the suffix fyaft 
(q. v.). @t*t&ft signifies that the quality is in con- 
formity with the nature and relations of the word 
which it qualifies. Sftajjftg (not found alone, but 
like l)ttft forming parasynthetic compounds) de- 
scribes the thing as it is, not as it must be (getttfiff), 
in accordance with its ordinary modes of being 
and appearance. §aft (q» v.), when synonymous 
with these two, generally referring to animate beings 
or things regarded as more or less animate, signi- 
fies, not as the thing is (tttajjftg) or must or should 
be (gfHtiift), but as having in itself the way and 
manner of the noun qualified. It will then appear 
that |ftft or tttfijjfig may often be used indifferently 
in about the same general sense, and so may ttttift 
(q. v.) and aljttltdj be counted along with them : e. g., 
bie garfmng be$ Sucfudfe ift foerbermafeig, ober fperber* 
fyaft, ober fperberartig (the color of the cuckoo is as 
the sparrow-hawk's is, or such as the sparrow- 
hawk has, or of the hind which the sparrow-hawk 
has) ; fperbergemafi would not be appropriate here 
= as that of the sparrow-hawk must be. One may 
say of the voice of a prima donna, or of a violin : 
they have a flute-like sound (fie fttngen ftStenartig), 
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but not flStengcmfif} ; but we may say of a piece of 
music composed expressly for the flute, that it is 
ftotengemafe. In speaking of the Prussians in the 
war of 1866, some one has compared their swift- 
ness of movement to that of the ape (ctffenartige 
©efd)tt)inbtgfeit) ; the writer may equally well have 
used affenmafeig or affenfyaft, but not affengemaft, 
which last can be used only of beings which are 
really to be numbered among apes. If a U. S. 
Minister is appointed to Germany we expect him 
to have a residence (eine miniftergemafee 2Bof)tmng) 
and to maintain a dignity (eine miniftergemfifce 
SBfirbe) conformable to the requirements of his 
position; if, however, the minister's cook should 
comport himself as his master (fid) mimftertjaft ge- 
batjren), or exhibit a ministerial dignity (eine minifter* 
m&fjtge 28urbe jur Scfjau tragen), the cook would be 
ridiculous. Compare : @ie tyittt ba3 $inbert)afte, ba3 
Sinbertnfiftige tfyreS SBefenS abgetegt, oljne ba$ rein 
®inbergemft&e ju bertieren. 

2. Forms in tttaffig are the commonest In many, 
the difference between gettttft and Itttftig almost dis- 
appears : e. g., (StamS geljt programmgemfifc, or pro* 
grammmaftig (a thing goes according to the pro- 
gram, i. e., as the program had to be, or, as it was: 
an immaterial difference). In such cases, and 
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there are many, the forms in tttafttft prevail, and 
the forms in gemaft are uncommon : e. g., regelmafctg, 
and not regetgem&ft. 



#aft [Wttg], (suffix). 

1. The original meaning of |aft is united with, 
fixed in, "sticking to", what the simple stem names, 
and this meaning is found with more or less 
strength in compounds with verbs, nouns, and ad- 
jectives. The only adjectives so formed are 6o§* 
fjaft, franffyaft, toaljrfjaft, tecferfyaft Cf. franf (ill) with 
frcmfl)aft (diseased, morbid) ; 66fe (bad) with 6o£j)aft 
(badness inherent in, bad from inclination and 
habit, malignant); lecfer (dainty) with lederljaft 
(dainty by habit, or rather "chop-licking", licker- 
ish, in the habit of getting enthusiastic over good 
things to eat). 

2. From the illustrations in (1) it is seen that 
|ttft expresses something permanent, fixed, habitual. 
As external belongings are mostly subject to 
change, it hence results that Ijftft has largely a sub- 
jective character : it frequently has to do with the 
character of an action rather than with the nature 
of an object In this respect |aft comes near in 
power to ifd) and jam ( #• v.) which express inclina- 
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tion to an act, and stands opposed to lid} (q. v.) 
which never expresses inclination to an act, but 
represents the way and manner of an action object- 
ively. On account of the subjective character of 
Ijdft it so frequently qualifies persons, the doers of 
actions (v. (jcmaff) : e. g. 9 emftljaft ift bie SPerfon, ernft* 
Kd) bic ©trafc; gtau6l)aft ift bcr rec^tfc^affcne 9ftamt, 
gtaubttdj bie 93egebent)ett ; c/., likewise, fimbljaft, 
meifterfjaft, fc^redE^aft, laftertjaft, fdjabljaft, fyerjfyaft, 
with fiinblidj, meifterlid), fdjrecflidb, tfifterlidj, fdjablidj, 
Ijerslidj. If we compare t)ttft with fttttt and i|d| as to 
subjective strength, we find Ijttft more inclined than 
these two suffixes to qualify an action : e. g., eitt 
fdjmetdjlertfdjer, gteifenertfdjer SKenfdj (a flattering, 
hypocritical fellow ; not f d}meidjefl)after) ; em tugenb* 
fames SJiabdjen (tugenbljafteS also; for difference 
v. font) ; em fd)meid)etl)afteg ©d)rei&en*) (better sense 
than fdjmeidjterifd)e$ ©djretben, v. ifdj); eine tugenb* 
fyafte (not tugenbfame) fiiebe. 

3. Hence, in general, we should look into the 
inner constitution of things or acts or qualities to 
which |aft is suffixed, to find and feel its real 
power. The expressions of that inner force may 

*) (Sin fd)meid)efl)afte8 ©djreiben conveys a just recognition, 
honorable to both ; eiu fdjmeidjlerifdjeg @d)reiben, by one thai 
wants something, e. g. f a favor ; dishonorable to one. 
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appear on the surface, but only as indications of 
its presence and activity, not as final expressions 
in and of themselves : e. g. y mcmnfyaft (manly, t. e., 
in firmness of mind and strength of soul). Com- 
pare with mcmnlid) (manly, L e., that which distin- 
guishes a man from a woman, child, or youth, as 
etne mcmnlicfyc ©ttmmc, (a man's voice); em efyren* 
Softer SKenfd) is one whose words and actions pro- 
ceed from the conception of honor firmly fixed in 
him ; ctjrbar (v. far) would mean bearing an honor- 
able reputation; efjrfam (v. fam) would refer to 
character founded by nature on honor, and deserv- 
ing it; etjrtid) (v. Wdj) would refer to a person in 
business dealings as acting with business integrity. 
4 Compare the following and note the termina- 
tions : bie 9Rafi$ [tub affenartige Sfytere (the Lemurs 
are animals of the monkey-tribe; where artig in- 
dicates such likeness as to place the objects under 
the same genus); bie |)ottentotten ftnb affenfifynUdjc 
3Renfd)eti (the Hottentots are ape-like men ; where 
fif)ttltd) indicates passing likeness, without meaning, 
external simply; fflrmig would mean more than 
ftfjnlid) : it would include the whole form) ; bie @idfc 
t)drnd^en befiften ettoaS SffenfjafteS (the squirrels 
possess something of the monkey ; where ljaft im- 
plies internal disposition, here, disposing to play* 
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fulness) ; $err ©mitf) ift em affigcr $er( (Mr. Smith 
is a monkey of a fellow ; where tg (q v.) implies 
external conditions : here, imitating the antics of a 
monkey). V. ortift. 

5. Adjectives in Jjaft take the form of $aftt§ be- 
fore frit: e. g., ©ettnffenfyaftigfeit, ©fetyafttgfeit, etc. 
Very few, as letb^aftig, retain the termination {§ 
even as adjectives, but it is generally retained to 
form the adverb. V. fo9, suffix. 



1. This suffix signifies state or quality. It id 
attached to a few personal nouns to signify the 
nature, being, or condition of the person : e. g. 9 ®oft* 
fyeit, JKnbljett, S£f)ori)cit (godhead, childhood, folly). 

2. It may point out the personal object itself: e. g., 
bie f>eibnifd)en ©ottfyeiten (the heathen divinities). 

3. It may denote the body, collection of what is 
contained in the stem: e. g., bie ©eiftfidjfeit (the 
clergy); Efyriftenfyett (Christendom), ^ctbcn^ett, for 
heathendom, is not permissible, as we cannot well 
speak of the body of heathens; 4>etb€nf$aft, though 
used, is also objectionable ; v. f d)aft 
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2. §ett forms abstract nouns from adjectives and 
past participle forms (v. c, suffix) : e. g., Stinbtjeit, 
$liigt)eit, 9llbernl)ett, ©rgebenfyeit, ©efafctljeit (blind- 
ness, prudence, silliness, devotion, composedness). 
These are very numerous. 

3. A few of these abstract nouns become con- 
crete: e. g., cine gliiffigfett, cine ®leimgfett, ®oftbar* 
feiten (a fluid, a trifle, jewels). V. igfett svb e. 

4. §cit becomes frit after adjectives ending in 
bar, tg, ltd), fam, and generally after er and et, 
though usage with er and el wavers : e. g. f Jloftbar* 
kit, glufftgfcit, ©eiftlidjfeit, ©infamfeit, Uebelfeit (but 
©unfeltjeit), Sitterfett (but ©id)erf)ett), SDufterfett or 
Duftcrljeit There seems to be a tendency in such 
double forms to make the leit-words concrete and 
the ^ett- words abstract 



§er (separable prefix). 

1- $ff signifies motion from a place toward thai 
place in which the speaker is, or where he transports 
himself in thought, opposed to fill (q. v.) If a 
person is on the sea-coast, he may say, bcr SBittb 
fommt toon bcr ©ee fyer, or, bcr SButb toeljt nad) ber ©ee 
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f)in (the wind comes from the sea, or the wind 
blows toward the sea). If the person is on the 
sea, he may say, ber SBinb toefyt bom Scmbe t)er, or, 
nad) bem Sanbe f)tn. The motion of fjcr may be re- 
garded as through space or time, and the point 
from which the motion proceeds may be added: 
e. g. 9 er fdjaUt au£ bem SBatbe t)er, or, t>ott 9Hter£ fyer 
(it sounds to us from the wood, or, from the olden 
times). 

2. Sometimes the whole space mentioned is 
represented as filled by that which moves : e. g. 9 
ber 9Juf brang burd} baS gange Sanb b\$ #1 meiner 6in= 
famfeit fyer (the cry pervaded the whole country and 
pressed into my solitude). 

3. The motion may be represented as caused by 
|rr: e. g. 9 id) ttnnfte ben fteftter l)er (I beckoned the 
waiter to approach.) 

4 As (jilt may denote disappearance, ceasing to 
exist {cf. f)infd)etben, to die), so |er may denote earn- 
ing to be present in a proper manner, being in the 
original order: e. g. 9 al3 fie ba3 grtifyftucf fyergerid)tet, 
etc (when she had prepared the breakfast, etc.); 
er ift fyergeftettt (he is restored to health) ; bie 3fan 
prugejte rafd) bie Drbnung ()er (the woman quickly 
beat up a state of order, i. e. 9 get order by vigor- 
ously thrashing the offenders). 
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5. The notion of motion throughout passes into 
the notion that what is gone through is a perform- 
ance for the hearer, is performed as motion only, 
t. e., is a meclianical, spiritless performance, wholly 
completed as a perfunctory task : e. g., bet Stnabt 
jfitjtte e3 an ben Singcrn fyer (the boy told it off on 
his fingers); bet Settler leierte feme Stage fyer (the 
beggar whined out his complaint). Cf. fyerbeten, 
^erfagen, fyerftngen. 

6. Sometimes the notion of motion passes into 
that of special attention directed to something as the 
main point: a construction quite frequent when |et 
is associated with urn, bor, Winter, or neben : e. g., ber 
$unb lief neben bent SBogen l)er (the dog ran by the 
side of the coach); er faf$ beim SftnigSmafjle, bte 
SRittev urn \ij\x fyer (he sat at the king's banquet, 
with the knights around him). After Winter, |er 
may denote fothvnruf, or ardent pursuit: e. g. t er 
ftmngt ttrie ein 3>agbl)imb bafynter l)er (he leaps after 
like a hunting-dog). 

7. The local sense sometimes passes into that of 
origin, cause, ground, motive, out of which some- 
thing proceeds: e. g., fyerfdjreiben (to date from); 
fyerriifyren (to proceed from) ; fyerf ommen (to originate 
in or from) ; Jjerftammen (to descend from). 
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$ttftt, v. db. 
$eritit, v. an. 
#enutf, v. auf . 
$mtitS, v. enS. 
#e?bri, v. bet. 
$ereut, v. tin. 
Smarter, v. triekr. 
#erfifcer, v. fiber. 
Qtxvm, v. urn. 
Remitter, *>. unter. 
getter, v. *er. 
#erjtt, v. jit. 
$itt (separable prefix). 

1. Meaning opposed to |cr {q. v.), moving from 
the speaker toward some point mentioned or not: 
e. g. y er gefyt jum $!5m<j t)in (he goes to the king). 
V. eat, fart, ll8, toeg. Like |er, it may be used with 
all verbs of motion : e. g., Ijingeljen, fyinfoufen, etc, 
or elliptically, l)in[gel)en] fflnncn, ftintpollen, etc., or, 
in the sense of tka|tn or etnl|er (<h v.), as ljinbonnern, 
tytnfcraufen, fytttfturmen, etc. 

2. If the place to which motion is directed is 
not mentioned, gravity may be supposed to deter- 
mine it; hence, down to the ground: e. g., ber Sattf 
fyatte ftdj auf einen SPolftertfyron fymgetoorfen (the 
caliph had cast himself down on a cushioned 
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throne). Of. l)inftrcden, l)inftnfcn (to stretch on the 
ground, to sink to the ground) ; ba3 £infallen (epi- 
lepsy); ciii 9?ad)er bcr l)ingemorbcten gretyeii (an 
avenger of murdered freedom) ; fefcen @ie ftd) l)in ! 
(sit down!). Also, figuratively: e. g., f)inreben (to 
talk at random). 

3. The motion may be regarded as stretching 
itself over or through a space or time without 
respect to a definite limit: e. g., ber 28eg gel)t burd), 
ober fiber blufyenbc SBiefen l)in (the road stretches 
away through, or over, blooming meadows) ; er fat) 
grabe Dor fid) l)in (he looked straight before himself, 
i. e., so that his sight, at first local, stretched away 
over what lay immediately before himself) ; id) tebe 
f)kx flcmj angenet)m t)tn (I live on here quite 
pleasantly). 

4 In the temporal sense, ]}t1t often implies (a) 
slow and endless extent: e. g. 9 bie Unterfudjung 5og fid) 
enbloS f)in (the investigation was endlessly pro* 
longed) ; or (6) a shw> gradual process, being thus 
distinguished from tier {q. v.)> which denotes rapid- 
ity: e. g., compare 2Bie bie 3eit ttergef)t! (how time 
flies !) ; id) toer6rmge ben Xag in angenefymer ©efettfdjaft 
(I pass the day in pleasant company), with id) toeife 
ttid)t nrie id) bie Qtxt fjinbringen foQ (I do not know 
how I am to "kill" time). Cf. t)infd)mad)ten (to 
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pine away) ; fytnfdjmel jen (to melt slowly away) ; tjin- 
melfcn (to wither away gradually); t)infterbcn (to 
linger in dying) ; or, (c) painful, miserable continuance 
of life, which is gradually approaching dissolution: 
e. g. 9 id) fyabe einen Stag nadj bem qttbcm in ber 93er* 
broffenfjeit fyingelebt (I have reluctantly lived on 
one day after the other, i. e., hoping for an early 
depasture). 

5. The indefinite limit is unknown; {jut may, 
therefore, refer to departure beyond, on the other 
side: c g., bu ttrirft fytngefjcn, too fcin Xag mefyr fdjeinet 
(thou wilt depart hence where day no longer 
shines). . 

6. The factitive sense easily follows: e. g., er 
boftert r ober quaeffalbert fid) f)in (he kills himself by 
quackery) ; cr ridjtet ben Uebeltfjater mit ©ift l)in (he 
executes the malefactor with poison). Gf fyinmor* 
ben, tynmefceln, tynfd)tad)ten, fyingeben, fytnopfern, etc. 

7. In accordance with the definition in (5) and 
(6), we easily distinguish its power from that of 
fitt or Wt% (q- v.). $ut expresses irremediable loss: 
e. g. f bcr $unb ift f ort r ober toeg (the dog is gone, i. e., 
but will probably return) ; meine 9tut) ift fyin * * * id) 
finbe fie nimmer unb nimmer mel)r (my rest is gone 
* * * I shall find it nevermore). 

& $hl stands sometimes in close relation to fog 
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aQ ^ J* (?• v.) : llB, however, points more to the be- 
ginning, |U to the direction toward the mark, and }K 
to a zealous striving after, with unremitting, inde- 
fatigable perseverance : e. g., auf cm 3iel Io&, ju- f Ijtn* 
geften, -fasten, *marfd)ieren, 4aufen, etc.; fdjte&t lo3! 
(fire! i. e., hold back your shot no longer, begin to 
fire!); fdjiegt ju! (fire away! i. e. f zealously, and do 
not cease until you have hit the mark) ; 9hm fcfyiefjt 
nur tyin, ba& eg alle mirb ! — Goethe's Egmont* I> L 
(Well, fire away, and have done with it!) 



$tnai, v. gfc. 
§ina*, t;. *». 
§tmutf , v. tuf . 
gituutS, v. t»8. 
§mein, v. eta. 
gtimtetar, v. ittrtar. 
$ut8feer, v. ilcr. 
$t»«*, t;. fttt. 

€>imtntrr F v. tutor. 
$t«»eg, v. tot*, 
gift)*, v. j«. 
$iitter (inseparable prefix). 
1. $tttttf implies local relation to the rear of a 
body, behind: opposed to fctr (9. v.) In this sense 
it is compounded with nouns mostly : e. g., ^inter* 



tljfir (back-door). It is not separable when used 
with verbs, in good style. In popular language it 
is used separable for tjimmter, as applied to food, 
drink, etc. : c. g. f cr bringt md)t3 meljr Winter (he can't 
swallow anything more). Of. the vulgar gutter* 
friegen, Ijinterfdjlingeit, fyinterfdjtucfen in the sense of 
to swallow. In the meaning of movement behind, 
f)tnterf>ergef>en (v. |er) or fcintcncmgeljen is more usual 
than Ijintergeljen. 

2. In the sense oi behind, relinquished by death: 
e- g., cr Ijat fetnert (Srben Diet ©elb ljtntertaffeit (he has 
left his heirs much money) ; bad fyinterbttebene ®cr* 
mdgen (the property remaining behind). 

3. Behind, getting behind one's back, secretly, some- 
times for evil purposes, c g., bcr 93ote Ijiitterbradjte mtc 
bie SRadjrtdjt (the messenger secretly informed me 
of the news) ; t)trttergef)en (to deceive, t. c, to get 
behind one'a back, gain one's confidence by dia- 
simulation, and to use it to one's injury ; even in 
the apparent bull @te l)intergel)en fid) auf bie erftautt* 
lid^ftc Slrt — Leasing); ba$ Unternefymen ttrirb Winter* 
trieben (the undertaking is prevented). 



3* [i*t, iMjt] (suffix). 
1. This suffix, of various origins, forms nouw 
signifying fullness, quantity, place of thick pfawf > 
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grmoth: e. g., ©tcfidjt (thicket); ©pulid^t (slops); 
JRetfid) or SReiftdjt (copse); SBeibid) or SBeibtdjt 
(salictum, willow-grove) ; Sidjidjt (quercetum, oak- 
grove). The t is excrescent: cf. t in English, 
amidst, whilst, vulgar oust, tunst (for once, twice). 

2. It forms adjectives from material nouns and 
specific names of things, which denote similarity 
to, having a nature or qualities akin to what is 
mentioned in the stem: e. g., erbidjt, Ijolfticljt, 
fupfcridjt, tooHidjt, ftetmdjt, etc. (earthly, woody, 
coppery, woolly, stony, etc.). It is mostly inclined 
to give the form, color ', or taste of the stem : e. g., 
bcr 2Kann tarn mit eincm Mngttdjten ©eftdjt au$ bem 
3tmmer — Immermann's Sftundjfycmfen (the man came 
with a long face out of the room) ; f uftlidj (slightly 
sweet); em tooQidjter $tmmel — Sanders (a fleecy 
sky) ; 8ltd)t (rather oily). 

3. In opposition to en {q. v.) which expresses 
the actual, constituent material, ti}t expresses 
something temporal, corporal, superficial, dependent 
on the senses; ig (q. v.), on the other hand, is more 
determinate, less vague than tdjt: e. g., toottene 
Sfeiber (clothes of real wool) ; toollige ©djafe (woolly 
sheep, i. e., having wool) ; rooQtdjteS SRildjljaar 
(downy "fuzz" — American sense); eine faljtge 
&uppz contains much, or too much salt; eine 
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fatjtdjte ©uppe tastes of salt. It is proper to re- 
mark that many forms in idjt are obsolete or ob- 
solescent, and that forms in ig, or attifl, or atjntid) 
have taken or are taking their place : e. g. y cine 
fteittidjte $rud)t is about the same as etnc ftctnaljnttdje 
grudjt, and ftemarttg and fjot^artig are nearly the 
same as ftetmd)t and fyoljidjt $6dferid}t in Luther's 
Bible, Lev. xxi:20, is now generally printed 
fjdcferig. 

4. 3$t is rarely appended to personal nouns: 
e. g.y tl)8rid)t, narridjt ; cf. with these afftdjt (very 

rare). 

5. Mostly without umlaut ; exceptions : tf)6ucf)t, 

t)5c£eric^t 



3fl CtftCtt] (suffix). 

1. 3d * s used to change any part of speech into 
an adjective, in order to form an attributive to a 
subject The suffix denotes the having, containing, 
or possessing of the stem, as a fixed quality. New 
adjectives may be formed at pleasure from any 
part of speech (except from verbs): e. g., madjtig, 
mafetg, U6dig, fomtig, 6arfu&tg, fanbig, bctfeig, ftd&ig, 
crgiebig, jefctg, niebrtg, etnig, ber, bic, ba$ SReittige. 

2. The forms from adverbs (f)euttg, balbig), from 
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prepositions (bong, hribrig), from numerals (einig, 
rinjifl), and from pronouns (bcr, bic, bttf 3f)rige) 
merely change the several parts of speech into 
adjectives. 

3. Forms from substantives (gimftig, ftrifcig, toaU 
big), and from verbs (brummig, ffiumig, 6cttcbig) de- 
note more exactly an active attribute or character- 
istic belonging to the word qualified, and shown 
by external, objective effects: e. g., t>crbad)tig is 
not one who cherishes suspicion (argiDdfynifdj), but 
one who excites or causes suspicion; tjeifj means 
warm in itself; fyifcig, showing heat by violent 
passions or from an easily excitable mind (cine 
t)igige Stotur, ein fyifciger Sopf); gut is good in itself; 
giitig, good in external characteristics, kind; fpt$ 
(sharp by nature); fpifcig (sharp by intention or 
purpose): cine fpifce 2lnta>ort (a sharp answer) shows 
no disposition in the mind of the subject: the 
sharpness may have been unintentional; erne 
fringe 3tnttt)ort (a keen retort) shows intention to 
wound. 

4 The use of the umlaut is inconsistent : e. <?., 
fafjfu&tg, langarmig; ungtaubtg, begfaubtg(en) ; toot* 
tfiftig, toerluftig ; unmutf)ig, grofemutyig. Where both 
forms occur in the same word, the umlauted form 
is generally to be preferred. 
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5. Some of these adjectives are really from ltd), 
as shown in Middle High German forms: e. g., 
abellid) (abetig); bitttd) (biflig); unjafyUidj (unjaljUg). 
V. id), Ijtti, c, tfdj. 

6. The noun or adjective (a), by means of ift, 
often passes into the causative verb: e. g. 9 tfeiligen 
(to make holy, to hallow) ; befefttgen (to make firm, 
to fasten); berufyigen (to make quiet, to calm); 
frfif tigcn (to strengthen) ; retnigen (to clean) ; or (ft), 
the if) is inserted (as often in the Anglo-Saxon) 
without any special force. The only point aimed 
at seems to be to create more modern forms for 
ordinary every-day speech. The shorter forms 
belong more frequently to choice style : cf. enben 
and enbigen; ongften and fingfttgen; beglauben and 
begiaubigen; fteinen and fteinigen; beerben and be* 
erbigen ; Devfunben and Dcrf iinbigen. Sometimes one 
form occurs more commonly in one sense than the 
other form: e. g. y bcfriebigen in the sense of to 
satisfy, to appease, is more usual than befrteben; 
°r> ( e )> Ift strengthens the meaning of 'the simple 
stem : e, g., fefycn (to see) and befid£)tigen (to inspect) ; 
from fdjttmd) (weak) — M aass, or from fdjtoeigen (to 
be silent) — Meyer, we have befdjttridjttgen (to quiet 
down); glud&t (flight) and berflfidjtiflen (to vola- 
tilize). 
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3* (inseparable prefix). 

1. Found chiefly in foreign words; in the few 
German derivatives it is mostly of emphatic force : 
e. </., Snbrunft (fervor); Snflrimm (suppressed rage). 



3» (suffix). 

1. Forms feminine appellatives of persons and 
animals : e. g., Saiferin, ©raftn ; words in erer and in 
c lose the last syllable: e. </., 3<wberer, ftaubmn, 
granjofe, granjSfin. Compare the English vixen — 
fyxen, from fox. 

2. 3« (tn) is colloquial and vulgar, attached to 
surnames. It is objectionable, and belongs to low 
life, and is obsolescent: e. g., bte grew SWufferin, 
bic ©djutften, bic SBotfcn, or 2Botfin, bic Sccfcrin, for 
grew SKfittcr, grau ©^utje, grew 2Bolf, grau ©cdfet. 
V. if*. 

9u> v- ft*. 

Srcn [term] (suffix). 

1. Romance infinitive ending, attached to foreign 
stems : e. g., regieren, ftubiren, marfdjtren, fpajiercn, 
complimenttren, bejtren, toomiren, geniren. Very 
frequent in Old German, and, indeed, up to fifty 
years ago, but now belonging mostly to popular 
speech and not to choice style. 
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2. It occurs with some native stems, the pur- 
pose seeming to be to make it plain that they are 
verbs : e. g., tjaufieren, fdjattiren, ftotjieren, fyatbieren, 
budjftabtren. Compare in English jeopardize, which 
has been attacked by critics on the ground that 
the ending has no function, and that the verb 
jeopard serves us well enough. Jeopardize may be 
defended on the ground that ize is a specific verbal 
termination, and is one of the few remains of formal 
grammar in Modern English. For English hybrids, 
cf. starvation, flirtation, enlightenment, talkative, and 
for words fearfully and wonderfully made see the 
technical language of medicine and of the physical 
sciences. 

3. 3* tit k ver 7 popular in newspaper word-coin- 
age, and is frequently employed to germanize a 
strictly foreign verb: e. g., the American-German 
verbs buHbofiren, fuflujiren. To "lynch", to "strike", 
seem generally to appear without itctt : e. g., gettyndjt 
loerben, geftreift Ijabert. ShiUbojen and fuffajen also 
would do equally as well as the longer forms. 



3fdj (suffix). 

1. This suffix, of various origins, is added to 
proper and personal nouns to change the noun 
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notion into an adjective notion : e. g., ba£ SBatten* 
fteinfdje Sager (Wallenstein's camp); biebifdj, narrifd), 
laufmftnnifd) (thievish, foolish, commercial); espe- 
cially to forms in cr : e. g., malerifdj, rebnerifdj, bid}* 
terifd). Cf even regnerifdj (for regmfd)). 

2. In verbal derivatives, and in forms derived 
from the names of places and countries, ifd) de- 
notes adjectively what the suffix cr in the same 
forms denotes substantively, and signifies the toay 
and manner of being or doing, a connection with, a 
belonging to: e. g., jfinfifcf), neibifdj (quarrelsome, 
envious, i. e., in the manner of a Qanttx, a 9?eiber) ; 
berlinifd), fpamfdj (connected with, or belonging to 
Berlin, Spain, in the same manner as a 93cr liner, a 
©panier). Hence it happens that euphony or 
usage frequently interchanges indeclinable adjec- 
tives in ct and adjectives in if$ formed from the 
names of places : bcr ©fllmfdje (or ©diner) SDom ; bo* 
.ftattifdje SBatjenljauS ; but ber SRagbeburget 3)om;< 
bie Seipjtger 2»effe; fitmburger Safe; hamburger 
SRaudjfleifdj ; ©raunfdjtoeiger SBurft ; cf. also ber toeft* 
pfyalifdje ©djtnfen and Sftorbfyfiufer 95ramtttoein. 

3. With indeterminate nouns of places it may 
express descent from, origin: e. g. 9 f)tmmttfdj, ftfltKfdj; 
with the names of animals (rare) it means of tJie 
same nature as: e. g. 9 tfjierifd), Ijfinbifd), fdjtoeinifd). 
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4. The Greek termination -ik6$ (Latin -icus) has 
taken this form : e. g., togifdj, pl)t)fifd), fritifd), poetifdj, 
Itjrifd), bramcttifdj ; but from bie 2Rufi! we have mufi* 
fallfdj, and from bie ©rammatif, grammatifd) and 
grammatifcttifdj. 

5. In the language of low life (i)fd) is added to 
surnames to denote familiarity : c g., bie SWetyerfdje 
for grau SKetyer. The form is Low German (Olden- 
burg, Brunswick), and is objectionable. V. tit. 

6. The suffix ifl (q. v.), forming derivatives more 
abstract in sense, or having more reference to out- 
ward or material characteristics, has most often 
things, not persons, for its base ; whereas, if* rather 
denotes something more personal and living. It 
has often, hence, the subjective import of inclina- 
tion to action, and some capacity in the exercise of it, 
thus differing in degree from fant (q. v.), which, in 
such cases, implies more capacity than lies in tfdj : 
c g., erfmberifd) (inventive) is less strong than er= 
finbfam, and rebnertfdj (rhetorical) is less strong 
than berebfam (eloquent). These suffixes differ 
from each other in the expression of moral qualities, 
in regard to which ifdjj expresses something defec- 
tive, and fain something praisetvorthy : e. g., c/., 
janftfd}, mfirrifdj, tiicftfdj, berfcfymenbertfcf), twljferifd) 
(quarrelsome, surly, malicious, prodigal, wanton) 
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with bulbfam, friebfam, fparfam, fittfam (tolerant, 
peaceful, economical, modest). The tendency of 
tfdj to denote defective or odious qualities has 
caused the derivatives of SBeib, Sinb, £>crr, £>of, and 
SOiamt to have a meaning not found in the older 
language: e. g. 9 SKannifdje SSeiber finb bem mannltdjen 
©efd)le(f)t e&enfo juttribcr aU toetbtfdje SR&mter bem 
toei6(ici)eu (mannish women are as repugnant to the 
male sex as womanish men are to the female); 
SaipfyaS trat jefct fyerriitf) f)crt)or (Caiphas now stepped 
imperiously forward). The good sense lies in ltd) 
(q. v.) : e. g. 9 ftnbftdj, (child-like), finbtjdj (childish), 
and with the other four after the same manner. 



3jl (suffix). 

1. This suffix forms a few masculine foreign 
words : e. g., SBiolinift, Sa&aHerift (trooper). 



tfrit, v. |ctt. 

get (suffix). 
1. Sri is attached to numerals and to a few in- 
definite pronouns, to signify kind, sort; the stem 
takes cr before the suffix : e. g., einerlei, fttoanjigertei, 
f)unberterlet, allerfet, t>ietertei (of one, twenty, a 
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hundred, all, many kinds) ; jmeicrlei SBcin (two sorts 
of wine) ; mit mandjcrlei SBaaren (with many kinds 
of wares). Snicrfjanb is common for alterlci, but 
mand)cr()anb aifd tncler()anb are obsolescent Forms 
in lei and fycmb are indeclinable. 



Sein, v. d|eii. 
8ct (suffix). 

L This suffix, of late origin, doubtless arising 
from verbs in eltt and substantives in el, has given 
a few forms from other stems: e. g., £au3ler (a 
cottager, $fiu3ling); S£ifc^ler (a joiner, commoner 
than SHfdjer, or the Swiss $ifd)tnad|er). It has, in 
the latest forms, a disparaging force : i. g. 9 SRec^tler 
(pettifogger); cf. the newspaper words Seinfunftler 
(" leg-artist" for professional pedestrian) and $em* 
perenjler (temperance-" crank "). 



eidj (suffix). 

1. This, said to be the most frequent of all 
suffixes, denotes likeness inform or nature, conform- 
ity with or adaptedness to what is mentioned in the 
stem. Frequently with personal nouns, generally 
with umlaut: e. g., mannlid), menjd)ltcf), vitterlid), 
fldttlicfy, wciblidj, ttfitcrlid), ^crr(irf) (after the nature, 
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or conformable to the character of a man, a human 
being, a knight, a god, a woman, a father, a lord, 
i. e., masculine, human, chivalrous, divine, womanly, 
paternal, magnificent). fiU| with personal nouns 
often takes the place of ifdj (q. v.) in expressing 
the more general notion of 'proceeding from, belong- 
ing to, or concerning, a person : e. g., bie f dmgltdjert 
©taatett (the royal states); ein furftttdjer SBefeljl (a 
princely order, i. e., issued by a prince). Such ad- 
jectives differ somewhat from those in tj$ (?• v.) 
and from the genitive of the name : e. g., ber %v& 
fprud) eitteS SflntgS (the decision of a king) refers to 
a single act of the king, but ein fdmc|ttd)cr ?tu3fprudj 
refers to a special quality of that act as being 
appropriate to a person's character: in this case to 
him, as being a king; cf. ber Sefetjl etneS SJaterS and 
ein tofiterftdjer ©efefyt. 

2. Sidj is added to adjectives to express similar- 
ity, nearness to; with words expressing color, and 
taste it acquires a diminutive force : e. g., firmltdj, 
Hetnlid), (jrfibltdj, ttmdjlid) (visibly poor, petty, some- 
what coarse, rather soft); rStljttdj, blfiutid}, ffi&ttdj, 
ffiuerlidj (reddish, bluish, sweetish, sourish.) 

3. 8u$ is appended to verbal substantives and to 
common nouns denoting things, to denote the 
manner of an action or condition; the signification 
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is, hence, of an adverbial character : e. g., fiinftltdj, 
bilblid), munbttdj, t)ci^lid), Ouci)[tabltrf) (artificial, figur- 
ative, oral, hearty, literal). From the adverbial 
character in (id), in some forms we may easily per- 
ceive the difference between e. g., jafyrtid}, tagtidj, 
ftunMid), and such like, and.jcifyrig, tcigig, ftiinbig, 
and such like ; the forms in ltd) refer really to their 
nouns only through the medium of a participle 
understood: e. g., eme jciijrttcfye SReife =« eine iafyrtid) 
untcrnommcnc Rcife; ein tagtidjer ©aft — ein tfigtidj 
befudjenber ©aft Such forms in ij do not express 
repetition, as such forms in (id) do, but continuance, 
and they refer immediately to the thing Usdf: e. g., 
ber brcif$igjat)rige Srieg (the Thirty Years' War); 
ein breiftunbiger SBcfud^ (a three-hours' visit). Such 
words in ltd) qualify a thing, and not a person : e. </., 
cine retd)(td)e &abc t I <?., auf reidje SBeife gegeben, but 
one cannot say ein reidjlidjeS Sinb. Of. also, for the 
more adverbial character of ltd), geiftlidj, fteitlid), 
tfyatlidj with geiftig, jeitig, tljattg. For differences of 
termination, v. kr, ifd), fttttt 

4. 8id) with intransitive verbs, and also with 
active transitive verb-stems, is synonymous with 
the active participle forms or forms in fam (q. r. ), 
It denotes the actual presence or the active effect of 
the stem idea : e. g. 9 tauglidj, fdjabltdj, nufetidj, erbatt* 
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lid), fdrberttd), crfdjrccfttdj — \m$ taugt, hmd fd)abct, 
load nfijjt, wad erbaut, wad fdrbert, n>ad crfdjrecft. 

6. Sid) is more usually found, when with transit- 
ive verbs, with the notion of passive ability, or 
possibility, and so near in value to bat (?. v.) that 
the choice between ltd) and bat depends often on 
usage or euphony: e. g., bcr SSerluft bed eittjtgen 
Skuberd nad) bem Xobc bcr (SItern ift unerfcfcbar, or, 
unerfefcttdj (the loss of the only brother after the 
death of the parents is irreparable) : in this case, 
unerfefcbar means that he cannot be replaced, utter* 
fefclid) means that the loss happens in such a 
manner, i. e., under such circumstances (both 
parents being dead), that he cannot be replaced : 
it is physically impossible to replace him, and 
everybody knows it. Of. after the same manner, 
unabfcfytid), unbenfltd), begretfltdj, fafelid), crtpeidltdj, 
tf)unlid) (for tfyultd)), unbefdjreibltd), unerfdjdpfltd), eta 
Still, many forms in ltd) (active) differ from the 
same stem with bar (passive) : e. g., ctnpftttb(td) and 
rmpfinbbar; niifclidj and mifcbar; audfufjrltdj and au& 
fufjrbar; erfdjrecfltd) and crfdjrccfbar. For others, 
v. bat* Sometimes some added notion differences 
the one from the other: e. g., ffirdjterltdj (simply 
causing fear); furdjtbar (causing fear and awe 
besides). 
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6. As ltd) expresses the manner or the how of an 
action, it was formerly (v. Luther, passim) much 
more used than at present to form corresponding 
adverbs from almost every adjective : e. g., f tdrlicf), 
f)dd)ftdj, toetSlid) (clearly, highly, wisely). Some 
derivatives have yet a purely adverbial sense : e. g., 
freilid), gettrifctid), fiirstidj, maf)rlid^, erftlid^, etc. (cer- 
tainly, surely, shortly, truly, first [ly]). 

7. From the present participle are found ad-; 
verbial words in lid); the final b is hardened to t: 
e. g., l)offent(td), fte^enttid^ r ttriffent(id), erfenntlic^ (for 
erfemtenttidj), from fyoffenb, flefyenb, ttjiffenb, erfennenb. 
By false analogy, many adjectives have an ex- 
crescent t: e. g., nament(id), gelegentlid), dffetttftdj, ge* 
ffiffenttidj, tofldjentftd), and so on. 



Shift (suffix). 

1* 8t*ft, originally meaning kinship, denotes an 
object of the kind indicated by the stem: e. g. f 
Sfi^rling (yearling); gtngcrttng (finger, e. g., of a 
glove); @d)5J3ltng (shoot); also referring to coins: 
e. g., ©ilberling (silver-piece) ; ©edging (a coin of 
six SPfennige, no longer existing as current money). 
V. Of. ©ed)fer is commoner than ©editing. Com- 
pare shilling. 
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% The original notion may pass into that of 
dependence, always signifying a person: e. g., ®finffc= 
ling, Ste&Hng (favorite); 3ungling (young man); 
2Rietf)lutg (hireling); ©augling (suckling); gmbling 
(foundling) ; 3^tttingc, ©rtQmge, (twins, " triplets "*j 
Stoufenbling is a jesting derivative. 

3. The meaning easily passes into that of insig- 
nificance or contempt: e. g. 9 $)id)terlmg (poetaster); 
SBifcling (would-be wit) ; ©ramting (surly growler at 
trifles — stronger than ©rdmler). V. Ut- 



80S (separable prefix). 

1. 80S denotes no longer hddfirrnty; out qf farmer 
connection or union, and now free: e. g. f sin $mb 
ttrirb loSgebunben (a dog is let loose, L e,, from the 
chain which held him, so that he can now freely 
move about). In this sense, often with Don, ex- 
pressed or understood: e. g., SfCc $etten fallen Don 
mir to§ (all the chains fall away from me). 

2. SoS often denotes the sudden, violent breaking 
forth of an action which has been up to that time 

*) Not found in Webster's or Worcester's Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries in the sense of " three children born at one time of one 
mother". 
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suppressed or reserved, but now is given full vent 

Hence, log often points to the beginning of the 

action (v. *b and Ijitt, for comparative treatment) : 

e. g., bcr 3orn be3 ®cnerate brad) lo3 (the anger of 

the general broke forth) ; bie Xruppen branntcn (o£ 

(the troops began to fire). With Ui many verbs 
take auf governing a specified point to which the 

action is directed, or b(a)rauf may be employed to 

indicate that the action is directed to no particular 

point: e. g., ber $rd3fampfer brofd) fdjrecfttd) auf il)ii 

lo$ (the prize-fighter vigorously assailed him, and 

gave him a terrible drubbing) ; ber $nabe fltttfl blinb 

barauf lo8 (the boy went at it blindly). 



Sag (suffix). 

1. 80S is added to nouns to signify the absence 
of, the being without what is mentioned in the 
stem: e, g. f ftnbloS, t)offmmg3lo$ (childless, hope- 
less), and so on, inexhaustibly. The ending is op- 
posed to Ijiift, retdj, Hall (q. v.): e. g., cf. eljrloS and 
efyrenfyaft, bebeutungStoS with bebeutunggreidj or fee* 
beutungS&oll A few verb-stems and pronominal 
stems are found: e. g., tebloS, tegtoS (also, lebenlql, 
regungSloS), felbfttoS. The noun is formed 
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i| epenthetic: c gr., ©otttofigteit, Sdjloflofigfett FI 

lift. 

2. Many forms have an active as well as a pas- 
sive signification: e. g., ^(ud)lo3 (not cursing, or, 
not smitten with a curse) ; after the same manner, 
c/. fyarmtoS, fyilfloS, flagtoS, ttebtoS, troftloS, etc 

3. Forms with the prefix im (q. v.) approach 

those in log with respect to signification, but 

generally have differences perceptible enough: e. g. 9 

cr geriettj in fo unjtnmge SButlj, bafe er ganj finntoS 

tuar (he got into such a mad rage that he was quite 

deprived of reason) ; cine fraf tlof e Slrjnei (a medicine 

without strength) ; cine unfrfif tige 9lranei (a medicine 

without effect). Many *of such forms differ very 

little except in verbal associations : e. g. 9 unnu& is 

used with persons or things ; nufcloS generally with 

things. 

SWttl (suffix). 

1. SRal forms iterative adverbs with numerals or 
indefinite pronouns. It expresses repetition, and 
may be written separately : e. g. 9 einmat, taufenbmal, 
aflemai; toietoietmal fterft 5 in 20? SSie mand>e$ 2M 
tjaben ttrir jnfammen geplaubert! By adding tg ad- 
jectives are formed: e. gr., fein breimaliger SBefud). 
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8)H8[8] (inseparable prefix). 

1. SRt8(8), akin to the English verb to miss, in 
its origin, denotes incompleteness, defectiveness, error, 
wrong, the mistaken, the false: e. g., tmfebraudjen (to 
make a false, injurious use of) ; mifcfjcmbettt (to act 
wrongly); mt&beutert (to interpret falsely); mtfj 5 
toerfteJjen (to misunderstand); nufctdtten (to make 
discord). Of. also the nouns 9ftif$griff, SKifefaut, 
SKijjmutf), and so on. 

2. It may reverse the sense : e. g. 9 mt&6tlltgen (to 
disapprove of: opposite of bitttgen) ; mtfegflmten, mifc 
trauen, mifefemten, mifeadjten, mtBfallen, mifctingen, mifc 
ratfyen (the last three suppressing ge) are the 
opposites of gdnnen, trauen, fcnnen, adjten, gefattett, 
getingen, geratfyen. V. ent and tier, and cf tjerfennen 
with mtfefennfcn : e. g. 9 Stouffeau tterfatmte nidjt blog 
feinc greunbe, er mt&f arntte fie aud) (Bousseau did not 
merely mistake his friends, he misjudged them 
also: i. e., he did not merely fail to recognize them 
as being what they really were, but believed that 
he had discovered in them what was the opposite 
of their true and real characters). Cf also mifc 
a<J)ten and Deradjten. 

3. The separable ttttfjf is obsolete : such forms as 
cr fymbett mt&, e3 tdttt m\% are no longer found. As 
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to the place of the (Jt of the past participle and of 
jit with the infinitive, usage is fluctuating, and no 
invariable rule can be made : e. y., gemifctraut, ge* 
mifcbraudjt, gemtfebeutct, or, mifegetraut, mtfegebraudjt, 
mifjgcbeutet, or, mifctraut, mtfcbraudjt, mi&beutet, all 
occur in good writers ; sometimes there is a differ- 
ence : e. g. y er $at miftgef)anbett (he has sinned), but 
cr f)Qt tf)n mifftanbelt or getnifefymbett (he has mis- 
treated him).*) If a toneless (inseparable) prefix 
follows miff, jju with the infinitive always precedes 
nttft, and ge is not used: e. g., mifjbet)agen, mifcbe* 
Iieben, mi&gcbaren, mifeucrfte^en ; e3 f>at mix mifjbcljagt, 
et fdjeint midj ju mtfe&erftefyen. 



SRit (separable prefix). 

1. SJKt expresses, in general, personal association^ 
cooperation, active and causal association: e. g., bie 
Rinber jprcmgen, ladjten, fpielten mit (the children 
jumped, laughed, and played, in company); mit? 
arbeiten (to work in common); er ttrirb mttbenfen, 



*) Heyse sets tip this distinction, but Goethe has, bad SDfcer, 
bae cud) grimmtg mifigetjanbclt, and Leasing has, bic &ortreffUd)fte 
©tropic fat §err Sange gang erbarmltdj mijjgefymbeU. Still, 
Heyse's distinction should be observed. 
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toenn aud) nidjt tmtffifyten (he will think with you, 
even if he does not feel with you); er toil! mid) in# 
©djauftnel tnitneljmen (he wishes to take me with 
him to the play). Verbal compounds are innumer- 
able. There are also many nouns and adjectives. 
2. SBit and itcbeit (q. v.) with nouns, have many 
forms which the ordinary dictionaries do not dif- 
ferently define, but in such compounds m\i implies 
equality or fellowship in what is signified in the 
word that follows, while tttbctt implies subordination, 
inferiority of importance, or it has its literal sense 
of being in a line loith: e. g., bieS grojje SBcrf erforberte 
bie SKitarbeit tueter SReifter, ganfl abgefefyen bon bert 
SWebenarbeiten ber ©ef)Ufen unb ©efeQen (this great 
work demanded the cooperation of many masters, 
to say nothing of the subsidiary labors of the 
assistant and journeyman workers) ; bie SSertijcibiger 
bcr 9?egerfft<tt>erei fonntcn nidjt leugnen, bafc bie Sfteger 
iljre SWitmenfdjen feien, aber fie tooHten biefelben nid^t 
afe ifyre Stfebenmenfdjett anerfennen (the defenders of 
negro slavery could not deny that negroes are 
their fellow-men, but they would not recognize 
them as their equals, i. e., as standing in the same 
line with them). Gf Heine : SKidjt ettua bie gurdjt 
t>or bent ©prtd)tt)orte, 'SDfttgcfangen, ntitgef)cmgen '; midj 
fdjrecfte Dielmeljr ba3 ^ebcnseinanber-gel^nffctoerbeH, 
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where ttttt denotes contemporary community of 
fortune, and ftebtlt, nearness in space, and being in 
the same line with. 



9tad) (separable prefix). 

1. 9ttt$ signifies nearness of approach, nearing in 
direction, the dative object (thus mostly differing 
from the simple preposition) being a moving one 
which one strives to reach, or indefinite in place, 
time, or content: e. g., cf er retfte nadj ber ©tabt, 
with eittem glfidjtttng nacfyeilen, nadjtaufen, emern 
SKuftcr nadfyftreben. 

2. 9tf||ty denotes coming later in time, vuecession, 
order of rank, e. g., nadjfotgen, nad)f ommen (to follow 
after, to come after); Sfadjfomme, Sftadjtoett, Sttadj* 
mtttag, $latf)xut)m (descendant, posterity, afternoon, 
posthumous fame). 

3. Very numerous in compounds denoting fottow- 
ing after a pattern, and in conformity to it: c. g. t 
nadjafytnett, nadjbtlbett, ttadjmadjett, etc. (to imitate, to 
copy, to counterfeit, eta); bie @rften, toetdje bag 
SPrtema nad^ iljm fymbfjabtett, lj<mbf)a6ten e3 tt)m nad) 
(the first who, after him, manipulated the prism, 
imitated his method of manipulation). 

4 Jtadj in some nouns seems to have a negative 
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force, as in ■ftadjtljcil (disadvantage), opposed to 
33ortf)eit; but the literal meaning refers to a share 
or a part which one has after the others have re- 
ceived their shares. 



9ltbtn (inseparable prefix). 

1. Utcbctt is found in countless nominal com- 
pounds to signify in a line with, subordinate, less 
considerable, less significant, additional, secondary, in 
correlation with something that stands as principal, 
chief, or main: e. g., 9?ebenftrafte (side-street); $aupU 
ftra&e (main street). V. mil 



9ttebtr (separable prefix). 

1- 9Ktfetr means lower, down low, from above 
down, down to the ground, opposed to cittyor 
(q. v.). It is used especially with verbs of motion : 
e. g., nieberfctHen, meberfaljren, niebertegett, nteber* 
finfcn, nieberftrecfeit, etc.; bte aufgebetfte 28unbe 
blutete nteber — Jean Paul (the opened wound 
streamed down with blood). The limit of the 
motion is determined by the circumstances of the 
case : e. g., er fdjrieb bie tagtid)en SSorfalle nteber (he 
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wrote down the daily events, u e., in his diary) ; cr 
fefete fid); legte fid) nieber (he sat down, L e., on a 
chair ; lay down, i. e., on a bed). 

4 2. It is causative, to put doum y to overpower, to 
conquer: e. gr., Reiner fanu ben 9tnbern mebertanjen 
(no one can outdance the other); er tranf jeben 
Srinfgenoffen nieber (he drank down every bottle- 
companion). 

3. It refers to position with national or geograph- 
ical names : c. g. t JKieberbcutfd) (Low German), op- 
posed to o&er (q. v.) ; -Jticberrfyetn (Lower Bhine). 

4. It may have a moral force : e. g. f mebergefdjta* 
gen (down-hearted) ; niebcrtradjtig (infamous). 

5. 9ltet>et denotes merely direction from above 
down; tutttf (q* v.) adds always to this idea a 
reference to something expressed or understood 
under which the moving object may place itself: 
e. g. y the book falls down to the ground (bct$ 93udj 
faUt auf bte @rbe f)in, ju 93oben, ober nieber) ; a stone 
thrown into the water sinks down (em in3 SBaffer 
getoorfener Stein ftnft nieber ober unter, where itntrr 
has respect to the surface under which the stone 
sinks); a swimmer dives down (taudjt nieber ober 
unter) ; a heavenly body from the moment of pass- 
ing its meridian descends (gef}t nieber), but in pass- 
ing below the horizon, it sets (get)t unter); the 
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decline (9?iebergang) of the Roman Empire began 
soon after the culmination of its power, and its 
destruction (Untergcmg) could easily have been 
foreseen. 9tttfeet is used sometimes for tttttet in 
elevated style, to signify slow and gradual motion: 
e. g. 9 bet Sftatrofe ftef)t bic Serge in ba3 SReer nieber* 
finfen (the sailor sees the mountains gradually 
sink into the sea). 

6. gentiefett differs from tymtftttt in belonging 
more to elevated style : e. g., D fd)cutt fyemieber, i^r 
©fitter! (O look down on me, ye godsl) V. ah for 
|etru6, and v. mttt for difference of $emt and $et « 
ittttt. §initttiltr is rare. 



mm] (suffix). 

1. 9Kft is attached to verb-stems (generally to 
those verbs having the prefixes be, or et, or bet) 
and to a few substantives, to signify condition, state, 
or quality: e. g., Seforgnife, SBetriibntft, SBertyaltmfe, 
tJtttftemift (apprehension, affliction, relation, dark- 
ness). 

2. It denotes actions or events: e. g., SBegrabnife, 
JBerlfibnifc, ©rtaubnife, ©rctgnife (burial, betrothal, 
permission, event). 
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3. It has often the sense of the participle : c g. 9 
SBeraeidjitifc (baS SBerjetdjnete) ; §inbernifj (that which 
hinders, the hindering object; ^inberung [v. itltg], is 
the act of hindering). Other concretes : Sefjfiltnift, 
©efangnifc, 2Mtbni&, Srfparmfe, $Bebrangnt{$, SBermadjt* 
m&, Sertyhtgnift, and many more. 

4 The only nouns from adjective stems are 
gtnftermfc, ©efyetmntfe, SBilbntfe, and Stotftttfj, for 
which last Xrodfcnljeit is customary. 



01 (separable prefix). 

1. Found in a few verbs, mostly belonging to 
higher style, in the sense of often, fiber ; also in a 
few nouns: e. g. f ©ollte biefem ©taat em anbereS 
©djicffat obfdjtoeben? (Should another fate impend 
over this State?); D&badj (shelter, — "over-roof"). 
In past participles obgenamtt, obgemelbet for obett 
genannt, etc., not unusual. 

2. Ot is rarely found inseparable, but this use 
is individual and peculiar : e. gr., Neuter objtegte ber 
90?ctdjt — J. L. Pyrker, Werke, p. 61 (No one over- 
came the power). Dbtoalten is inseparable onoe 
in SBtHfom.n. 
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Cirr (inseparable prefix). 

1- Ofc? with nouns denotes superiority, above in 
place or situation: e. g., D&ermunbfdjenf (chief cup- 
bearer) ; Dberarm (upper arm) ; D6crfl&dje (surface). 
Cf the accent and the pause in Obex — fdjulletjrer 
(high-school teacher), and D&erfdjul — lefyrer (chief 
school-teacher). The pause is indicated by the 
dash. 



C|» (inseparable prefix). 
1. Met with in a few words to denote the ab- 
sence of a quality: e. g., Df>nmad)t (swoon, — "with- 
out power**); ofyitfdjattig (without shade). Dfynge* 
ad)tet, oljnlangft, ofptfern, etc, represent the old 
spelling for ungeadjtet, eta 



fteidj (suffix). 

L In innumerable compounds, signifying abound- 
ing in, having or possessing plenty of, opposed to 
arm, leer, to$, which also have countless compounds; 
it also denotes having a high degree of what is sig- 
nified in the first component : e. g. 9 frudjtreid), fifdj* 
teidj, geiftrctd), gtorrctd) (abounding in fruit, in fish, 
ingenious, glorious). V. Preface for the omission of 
arm, and such like. 

2. Many forms in toU (q. v. suffix) are synony- 
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mous with those in rtU}, but in such cases forms 
in feoff are generally stronger in meaning : e. g. 3 eitt 
getftreidjer STOenfd) (an ingenious, interesting man, 
full of ideas, brilliant) ; ctn getftuoHer SRenfd) (a man 
full of human sympathy and human perfections) ; 
totr betoimbcrit einen getftretdjen 9Kcn[c^cn ; tour Itebcit 
einen geiftootten 2Renfdjen. 



ftM) (suffix). 
1. Forms a few nouns descriptive of male per- 
sons and male birds: e. g., gfif)!trtdj, SBfttljeridj, 
©Snferidj, ©nterid), Xdubertd) (ensign, bloodthirsty 
tyrant, gander, drake, cock-pigeon). 



@al [fed (suffix). 

1. Stol forms from verbs nouns which denote (a) 
a state or condition: e. g. f 3)rangfat, ©djtcffat, Xrft&fat 
(calamity, fate, tribulation) ; or (b), what causes a 
state or condition: e. g. f Sctbfat, Sdjeufat (refresh- 
ment, object of horror). 

2. A few verb-stems take fri in the above senses, 
or as signifying the objective results of the action 
of the verb : e. g. y SRatfyfct, $acf|et, ©emengfel, Ucber* 
Wcibfct Stntymgfel, gegfel, ftiiUfet (riddle, finely- 
chopped straw, medley, remainder, attachment, 
sweepings, stuffing). V. friig. 
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Sam (suffix). 

1. Like some in English, this suffix is not so 
frequent as formerly. It expresses intimate con* 
nection, dose connection with, similarity or identity. 
Hence, it implies habitual, necessary quality, accord- 
ing to the whole nature so fitted, capacitated, or in- 
clined, or, with the whole being and temper so made as 
to be what the stem expresses : e. g., tin toadjjamer 
4j)tmb (a vigilant dog) is not simply toad) (awake), 
but his whole being is employed in the state of 
wakefulness; bees are not simply fteiftig (indus- 
trious), but arbeitfam, i. c, always at work and 
indefatigably busy, by creation and inclination; 
tin tugeitbfameS 9D?abd)en points to the direction 
of the will, of the inclination, to virtue; to love 
for it with the whole spontaneous nature; tin 
tugenbf)afte3 9#abdjen implies striving after moral 
purity and practice where possible, and points 
to higher growth in moral perfection and sound- 
ness. V. Jjttft 

2. ®am is formed upon verbal or verbal-sub- 
stantive stems (except a few such as etnfam, gcmetn* 
fam, genugfam, fattfam, and the like): e. g., genugfam, 
ttrirffam, aufmerffam, fotgfam; bebadjtfam, betriibfam, 
geroaltfam, mutant, graufam. 

3. The notion of bearing-in-itself, found in bftf 
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(q. v.), and that of intimate, or inner connection 
with, found in fattt, cause these two suffixes to 
approach very near in sense, and occasionally to 
be of one sense, differing only in currency or in 
style : e. </., efyrbar and efyrfam (the latter passing 
out of use); ttmnberbar and tounberfam (the latter 
belonging to choice style). In both bar and font 
the forms from intransitive verbs originally pre- 
vailed, with subjective signification : e. g. y fdjeinbar, 
battfbar, bienftbar, arbettfam, folgfam, etc. After- 
wards, the two forms were distinguished by mak- 
ing all but- words immediately derived from verbs 
to have generally the notion of passive possibility 
(benlbar, ejjbar, auSfiifjrbar, ljeitbar — fya3 getjeitt 
fterben farm, etc.), while fant-words retained the 
original notion of inclination and ability: cf. empfinb* 
jam, furdjtfam, Ijetlfam, adjtfam, with empfinbbar, 
furdjtbar, t>etlbar, ac^tbar. 

4 From 1M) (q. v.) fam differs in referring to the 
inner nature, whereas Hdj refers more to the external 
manner; note the following : bad f riebltdje Xfyd (not 
frtebfame) ; 3ft bcr #af e ein f urdjtf ameS obcr f utdjtbarcS 
Xfyier? 3ft cine fd^dne ®egenb rcijenb obcr reijbar — 
uitb betradfjtet fie bcr adjtfame ober ad^tbarc (?) $u* 
fd&cmer mit einem empftnbfidfjen, ober empftnbfamen, 
ober empfinbbaren $crjen? V. I}aft, grmafe, bar, lii 
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©elifl (^ffix). 

L Conceived of as an independent suffix to form 
adjectives; it is added to nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, to signify plenty, fullness, riches, or super- 
fluity of the stem-notion: e. g., fehtbfelig, armfelig, 
tyolbfelig, rebfeltg (malignant, wretched, gracious, 
loquacious); 9?eid)tf|um mag, toenn bu \o nnflft, bid) 
{jlfitffitfr aber ntdjt glucffclig madjen (riches may, if 
you so will, make you happy, but not to a high 
degree). 



Sdjaft (suffix). 

L Mostly attached to personal nouns, and de- 
notes in such cases the nature, being, relations, sta- 
tion, or dignity, of the person: e. g., ^freunbfdjaft, 
geinbfdjaft, SBertoanbtfdjaft, £errfd)aft, Stned)tjd)aft, 
SReifterfdjaft (friendship, enmity, relationship, 
authority, bondage, mastership). V. ttylMt- 

2. It forms collectives of persons of one station, 
one manner of life, or, of one vocation: e. g., JBurger* 
fdjaft, ©ienerfdjaft, fRittcrfc^aft, Subcnfd^aft, ?Pricftcr* 
fdjaft, SJtoufmamtfdjaft (citizens, domestics, eques- 
trian order, Jewry, the priesthood, the mercantile 
body). 

& A few forms are collectives of things: e. g. 9 
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©arfdjaft, ®eratf)fd)aft, (Srbfdjaft, SBricffd^aftcn (ready 
money, utensils, inheritance, papers). 

4 The following are formed from other than 
personal-noun stems : SBarfdfjaft, ©eratf)fd)aft, SBiffem 
fdjaft, Sanbfdjaft, SRedjenfdjaft, ©emeinfdjaft, SSrieffd^af* 
ten, Serettfdjaft. 

Ztl (suffix). 
1. Shortened from 33)ei(, forms fractional num- 
bers: e. g., eitt S)rittet, cin SBiertct, ctrf)t 3 e ^ n ^l (a 
third, a fourth, eight-tenths); 3tt>cmaigftcl, $ un ' 
bertftel (better 3^on ( vg§tcil, 4>imbert3teti). Instead 
of Qmtitd, cin $al&e3 or ein $alb is used. 



£J)trat (suffix). 

1. X^ltftt, originally means poioer, dominion; at- 
tached to personal nouns it signifies the station^ 
dignity, situation, dominion, or, the ruled territory, of 
the person : e. g., $prieftertf)um (priesthood, i, e., the 
office or character of a priest) ; @f)riftcntf)um, 9Btt* 
toentljum, $aifertf)um, gurftent^um (Christianity, 
widowhood, empire, principality). 

2. It may denote a quality, or a state, or the 
object itsdf to which an act or state of a person 
is referred: e. g. t SReidjtfyum, 2Bad)8tf)um (riches, 
growth) ; 3Srvtt)um, ©tgcntfjum (error, property). 
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3. Compare SJSricfterfd^aft — the individual per- 
sons composed into one body, and $rieftertt)um =• 
that which makes up the nature and character of 
the priest; 3ubenfdjaft = the whole body of the 
Jews, and 3ubentf)um = Judaism. V. fdjaft 



XUhtx (separable and inseparable prefix). 

1. Utbtt, as a separable particle, retains its or- 
dinary sense of over, across, passing over the surface 
from one point to another (fyutfiber) : e. g., bie gunfett 
fprtngen fiber (the sparks leap over, e. g. 9 from the 
electrical machine to some metal held near) ; bad 
3ungletn bet 2Bage fdjtfigt fiber (the tongue of the 
balance tips over, i. c, from the perpendicular 
position) ; bcr SBerr&tljer ift jum getnbe ubergegangett 
(the traitor is gone over to the enemy). Utter, 
when separable, receives the stress of voice. 

2. Over, in the sense of covering the surface : e. g., 
bie grew u6er jog bad Sett mtt einer 3tedje (the woman 
covered the bed with a tick). XUhtX inseparable. 

3. Over, in the sense of superiority: e. g. 9 ber 
©djehn itberftftete mid) (the rogue outwitted me). 
Inseparable. 

4. Over, in the sense of transference, or abandon- 
ment: c g., er nm&te eS mir burd) mimblidje : Ueber* 
Ueferung (he knew it only by oral tradition); ber 
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fliefyettbe $dntg fibcrtieft bcm ftetnbe bte $auptftabt (the 
fleeing king abandoned the capital to the enemy). 
Inseparable. 

5. Over, in the sense of excess: e. g., fibertaben (to 
load too heavily); ubergenug (more than enough); 
tteberfulle (super-abundance). 

6. Over, in the sense of continuance through a 
limit of time: e. g. 9 fiberlegen (to consider); fiber* 
nari)ten (to pass the night). 

7. Over, in the sense of failure to do what the 
verbal part signifies: e. g., id) Ijabe e$ fiberl)drt (I 
failed to hear it). When fibct is inseparable, the 
verb takes the tonfe. 

8. In many noun-compounds, iitt and lie? 
(q. v.) are near together in signification : e. g., ein 
tteberrocf and Dbevrotf, Ueberflcib and Dberffetb. 
Ucberftetb is, however, in contrast to Unterfleib, and 
Dberffetb refers to what covers and shuts in all 
other clothing. VLtbtt is to be used where spread- 
ing over space and surface is the essential idea, and 
ittt is to be used where dim is in contrast to Mlttttt : 
e. g., Dberarm and Untcrorm, Dberfd)enfet and Unter* 
fdjenfel 

9. »§Ctfibet and $utito have no other meanings 
than those which have been noted in (1), combined 
with |ct and fjitt (q. v.\ 
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tint (separable and inseparable prefix). 

1. The original sense is around ; usually separ- 
able, when um takes the tone. 

2. Around, motion around: e. g., fie ttmrf ftdj ben 
©t)att)f um (she threw her shawl around her). 

3. Around, half-around, variously rendered ac- 
cording to the change of place or position : e. g., 
ba3 ^JSferb lief ba£ ®inb um (the horse knocked the 
child down) ; umfdjtagen (to turn up or down) ; bet 
Sfrtabe fe^rte bie Xafdfyert um (the boy turned his 
pockets inside out) ; bie Sutfdje ift umgetoorfen (the 
coach is upset); redjtS um! (right about! verb 
omitted). 

4. Motion around is change of position or point 
of view : hence, differently, otJierivise, anew : e. g., et 
Hetbete fid} um (he put on different clothes) ; mettt 
$aar ift umgefarbt (my hair is dyed another color) ; 
ba$ Sleib ift umgeanbert (the dress is made over, L c, 
so that its earlier form is no longer recognizable); 
bie Sftildj ftf)lagt um (the milk turns sour). 

5. Being or moving around implies nearness, 
association, community qf aim : e. g., id) tier! eljre ge* 
fdjafttidj mit SBielen, gefye a6er mit SBenigen um (I have 
business transactions with many, but associate 
with few). 

6. Motion around may be figured as, for ex- 
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ample, of the end of a string which is unwound 
from a ball: hence, separation, removal, loss: e. g., 
ber SBein brittgt totele Seute urn (wine destroys 
many people); jtneifyunbert ©otbaten fanten in ber 
@d)lad)t urn (two hundred soldiers perished in the 
battle). 

7. In all the above examples Uflt is accented and 
separable. When nut is inseparable and un- 
accented, it most generally denotes surrounding an 
object: e. g., unwritten (to embrace); umftraljlen (to 
surround with rays) ; cr umfegelt ba3 83orge6trge (he 
doubles the cape). The surrounding may be for 
the purpose of deceiving : c. g., 9?ic ttrirft bu mid) um* 
gefyen (you will never take me in, i. e., "get around" 
me, entrap me, cf. Ijintergefyen sub |iltter). 

8. $tfttttt signifies (a) around in a circle, or arc, or 
on ayi axis, with verbs of motion or of rest : e. g., 
f)crumlaufcn, fyerumbreljen, fyerumftfcen, f)erumftel)en, or 
elliptically : cr toofytt gleid) urn bie @de fyerum (he 
lives right around the corner, i. e., so that on going 
around the corner you will find his house); (6), 
figuratively, as if in a circle : e. g., ber etne Snabe 
fdjlug ftdj mtt bent anbern f)erum (the one boy scuffled 
about with the other) ; ba3 ®crud)t get)t hue em Sattf* 
fcucr in ber ©tabt Return (the report goes about in 
the city like wild-fire) ; (c), without mentioning any 
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special central point for reference, aimlessly, with- 
out purpose: 6. </., fie ging im ©arten fyerum (she went 
here and there in the garden) ; v. tttttljer. To this 
meaning, that is, of motion in an uncertain direc- 
tion, may be referred such sentences as ber Guacf* 
fatber bolterte an bent S!ranfen f)erum (the quack 
doctored at the patient, L e., without knowledge, 
empirically, in the dark). $htttttt is rare. 



tttttljer (separable prefix). 

1* §ettttJt (v. ttttt) means beginning from one 
point and going round in a circular motion; tttttljer 
means abandoning this motion, and passing over into 
another: e, g. t ber §erumgef)enbe moves himself in a 
definite direction, whereas ber Umfyergeljenbe goes 
hither and thither; ein Stfrper bref)t fidj tm Sreife 
Ijerum, i. e., it makes a circular movement); im 
Steife umfyer means: inside the circle, but not 
following the circumference, or any definite direc- 
tion. §trttm is often used, out less correctly, in 
the sense of utltljer. In the examples given in the 
last section under ttttt, Ijcruttt is used for tttttljer : fie 
ging im ©arten l)erum might imply a purpose, e. g., 
that of seeing one object after another, or one 
person after another, as in a SBtcrgarten ; fie ging im 
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©artett umfyer, would imply that the walking was 
the object of the motion ; cr gtng uttter ben Scutcn 
t)erumbetteln (not umljer). limber is also, like fyerttttt, 
used with verbs of rest : e. g., bie ©adjen liegett \m* 
fyer, i. e., scattered around, in disorder. 



Un (inseparable prefix). 

1. Complete denial of the stem-notion, giving 
its positive opposite : e. g., Unfteife, Unbanf, Unrest, 
Ungliicf. Also, with adjectives and past participles, 
especially numerous with adjectives in bar, lid), and 
faitt; also with a few present participles: e. g. t un* 
leugbar, unbeutlidj, unbiegfam, ungefudjt, unpaffenb, 
unttriffenb, etc. 

2. Sometimes used as a mild negative substitute 
for the 'positive affirmative: e. g., unfdjfln for Ijfifj* 
lid), unfleifeig for faul, unf)5ftid) for grob. 

3. Iltt as a privative easily passes into the sense 
of deviation from the true nature of what follows it: 
unnatural, bad, injurious: e. g., Unmenfdj, Untljier, 
Unfrcmt, Urttljat (cruel man, monster, ill-weed, 
misdeed). 

4 Wtdjt in composition, as in JRidjtadjtung, 9?tdjt* 
gebraudj (disrespect, non-usage), merely negatives 
its fellow-component or components ; Ult not only 
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negatives it but passes over into the sense of the 
opposite of such component Till also comes very 
near to tttt^f (q. f .), and also to u6cl, in sense : e. g. f 
SKtfjgeftatt (deformed shape, offensive to the idea of 
the beautiful); llngeftalt (hateful, repugnant, un- 
natural shape: stronger than SKi&geftatt) ; 2Ri&faitt 
(sound discordant with order sounds heard at the 
same time);*) UebeUctut (a bad or harsh sound in 
itself without reference to others) ; Utttfjctt (an un- 
natural deed, which excites the moral feelings); 
Uebeltljat (a deed injurious to the rights and well- 
being of others) ; 2Kiff etljat (a crime, a felony, often 
worthy of death). 



ttttg (suffix). 

L This suffix, gradually gaining ground, is added 
to verb-stems to form nouns expressing the action 
of the verb: c g., gfitterimg, ©tarfuncj (the act of 
feeding, strengthening). Individual forms come 

*) Thus in. Metastasio, the Italian melodramatic poet, the 
freqaent {'b in the following are SDRigfaute : 

"Dichimifidero, 
Se tu m'inganni." 
For ancient examples, cf. Juvenal, Satire X for Cicero's : 

"O fortunatam natam me Console Rom am." 
and cf. the affected style of the sophists in Plato's Gorgiaa, 
passim. 
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near to the infinitive in sense : e. g., ba£ 4>etjen and 
bic ^eijung ; ba$ (Srfmben and bic (Srfhtbung. 

2. ling may denote the condition represented as 
causing or as caused : often equivalent to the par- 
ticiple: e. g., (Srfafyrong — ba3 ©rfafyrene; ©rfinbmtg 
— bag ©rftmbene; Sabung = ba3 ©elabene; cf. $off* 
nuncj, SBemcrtung, Drbnung, etc. 

3. With substantives it forms collectives: e. g. f 
ba3 SJlcib (the single piece of clothing) ; bie Sleibung 
(the clothing); cf. also |)oIjung, SBalbung, ^eftung 
(stronger and larger than $efte), etc. 



ttttter (separable or inseparable prefix). 

1. ttltttt is opposite in meaning to fiiet (q. v.) 
and, when separable, denotes under, lower than the 
surface, htoer than some other object expressed or 
understood : e. g., cr fyat fcin <s5iegct urttergebrudft (he 
has impressed his seal beneath); see other ex- 
amples under tttetef. 

2. Being or placing under implies protection: 
e. g. 9 er bringt feine SPferbe unter (he shelters his 
horses). In general, when accented and separable, 
Mttet has its plain and literal sense of under or 
among. 

3. In inseparable forms (mitt not accented), 
Hitter translates the Latin sub and inter: e. g.> unlet* 
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jod)en, untermengen (to subjugate, to intermingle). 
To explain how ttttttt can signify betiveen, we have 
only to remember that a body can be regarded as 
bounded by an upper and a lower side : under the 
upper side is hetween the two sides : e. g., unterfyan- 
be(n (to negotiate, i. e., to act between parties) ; fid) 
unterreben (to converse, i. e., to talk between); bic 
SReifc mu&te unterbleiben (the journey had to be 
given up, i. e., left among other undertakings un- 
realized). 

4. QttMttT and Ijimmfor are distinguished from 
each other like |tt and {jilt (9. v.) and |etflb and 
J)ittttb (v. *fc). gtntfr and Ijtltafr may denote the 
direction downwards without reaching clean to the 
bottom, which latter is the meaning of tymtltttt and 
|iit«ttter : e. g., er glitt einige ©tufen fyerab, {am bann 
in$ ©tflrjen unb fid fo bic ganje £reppe fyerunter (he 
slipped down a few steps, and fell headlong en* 
tirely down the stairs). §cni!rfett is in elevated 

style for tymtiitar. V. niditr. 

5. With substantives, Utttct has the various allied 
meanings of under (v. ohtt), subordinate, vice-, lower, 
nether, assistant, etc. ; c. g., Unterltype, Unterofficier, 
Untcrf 5nifl, Unterfdjenfel, Untermuf|lftein, Unterf od), 
etc. (underlip, subordinate officer, viceroy, lower 
leg, nether millstone, cook's assistant, etc.). 
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lit (inseparable prefix). 

1. ttr, of the same origin as tt (q. v.) signifies 
originally motion from within out: hence, begin- 
ning, origin, producing : e. g. 9 Urfprung, Urljeber, ttr* 
funbe (cf ertetmen), Urtfyeil (cf crtljeilen and English 
ordeal), Urftoff, Ururgrofebater (origin, contriver, 
deed, sentence, primitive matter, great-great- 
grandfather). 

Set (inseparable prefix). 

1. The original sense of this important parti- 
ciple is forth, away (allied to English far, from) ; 
hence it expresses or implies a notion away from 
the personal subject: e. g., Derbrfingen (to push off 
or out); bertrctben (to drive away); berjagen (to 
chase away) ; berfemfen (to sell) ; bergeffett (to forget) ; 
berbteten (to forbid); beradjten (to despise). Pos- 
sibly some of these might be better classified 
under 2. 

2. Motion away from the subject may pass into 
the notions of loss, destruction, failure, error, torong 
(cf rilt, mtft, Mil); e. g., berberben (to corrupt); bcr* 
tffim (to make away with) ; berf djluenben (to squan- 
der) ; berternen (to unlearn, or forget) ; berf titjren (to 
lead astray); berletten (to mislead); fid) bergreifett 
(to make a mistake in seizing); berfdjreibett (to 
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write wrong) ; fid) berfpred)en (to make a slip of the 
tongue) ; ftd| berf etjen (to blunder). 

3. The original sense may pass into that of ex- 
haustion, complete consumption of, waste of, to the end 
of too much of (and the evil therefrom) what is 
spoken of: e. g., berbluten (to bleed to exhaustion); 
berbaucn (to use up or to waste in building); ber* 
trinfen (to use up in drinking, as time or money); 
berleben (to be worn out with years; cf fiberteben 
and bnrdjleben) ; berfyungern (to die of hunger) ; ber* 
f intern (to make too sour) ; berfdjlafen (to sleep too 
long) ; berfreff en (to eat like a glutton, to gobble up) ; 

4 Motion away implies passing out of view, a 
.covering from sight: hence, to hide by, to cover, to 
cover all over with. If the verb has already the 
meaning of joining together, or, of covering, or of 
adding to, the notion is made sharper by prefixing 
fee? : e. g., ©nem ba3 fiidjt berbauen (to shut off one's 
light by building) ; berf djlieften (to lock in or up) ; 
bergraben (to hide by burying) ; bermauem (to wall 
up); berfd)neien (to snow in); eine SBunbe berbinben 
(to dress a wound) ; berftudern (to cover with sugar) ; 
bergolben (to gild); berfilbem (to plate); berjinnen 
(to tin). 

5. Covering all over produces a change of appear- 
ance : hence, to pass into or to bring about a state of, 
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to change into the material of what is signified: & g. 9 
bermef)ren (to increase); berbeffent (to improve; v. 
Mi) ; berbtttern (to imbitter) ; berf ftgett (to sweeten) ; 
fidj bertieben (to fall in love) ; berttwrif en (to become 
an orphan); beralten (to grow old); berftummen (to 
grow dumb) ; berarmen (to become poor) ; bergdttertt 
(to deify); berfefeertt (to reckon among heretics); 
toergtefen (to vitrify); berfteinern (to petrify) - ber* 
fnSdjern (to ossify). 

6. Set merely strengthens the word in berlicbt 
(in love) ; bcrfya fet (odious) ; berf d)&mt (bashful) ; ber* 
fdjntifet (shrewd) ; ouf &ma& berf eff en (to be bent on 
something). 

7. SBtr, to some extent, represents bor, fort, toeg, 
ab, u6er, burd), f)tn, cnt, boruber, borbet (q. v. omnia). 
Its main idea, however, of direction turned away 
from the subject is generally more or less apparent. 
(If (q. v.) is just the opposite, denoting a direction 
toward the personal subject, and the opposition 
may be seen in the following verbs : e. gr., c/. er* 
bitten and berbitten ; erfaufen and berfaufen ; erfemten 
and berfennen ; erblityen and berblfiljen ; erlernen and 
bcrlcrncn; erjieljen and berjiefyen. If, however, Her 
and et denote direction or motion along diametri- 
cally opposed lines, they would have some posi- 
tions alike: both prefixes, indeed, agree in the 
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sense of bringing about or passing into a condition. 
There has been a division of this common ground 
in such fashion that cr (with intransitive verbs) 
mostly denote passing into a condition, while be? 
(with transitive verbs) mostly denotes bringing 
about a condition: e. g., cf. erbleidjen, crblinbcn, er* 
franfen, and ucrblenben, fcerfruppeln, uermeic^ltc^en, 
berjimgen. 

8. Many past participles with btr signify "given 
up" to what is signified in the verb: e. gr., Dcrtoctntc 
2tugen (eyes red with weeping) ; ein t>erf offener fieri 
(a fellow given up to drinking). 



ttaO (separable or inseparable prefix). 

1. The literal meaning of fullness is used with 
verbs of pouring, fitting, and the like : e. g. 9 cr gofe 
bo£ ®effi& Doll (he poured the vessel full). Soil is 
separable only in this sense. 

2. When inseparable, botf indicates accomplish* 
ment, completion of what is spoken of: e. g., Doll' 
bringen (to execute, i. c, to bring an action to the 
full, so that nothing remains undone, as in nad} 
bottbradjter Styat ift gut rufyen. 
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»ott (suffix). 

L Forms numberless compounds, signifying 
full of what precedes: e. g., adjtungSDott (lespect- 
ful). It is sometimes very near in meaning to ig 
(q. v.): e. g. f feuerootle ®uffe — Wieland (fiery kisses). 
It is exactly opposite to {$$, suffix (q. v.). V. reid). 



IBor (separable prefix). 

L Sot in local relations is opposed to tjitttft and 
iUtii (q- v.) ; in temporal or serial relations it is 
opposed to nod) (y. v.): hence, before, earlier than, 
forioard: e. g. y bcr $erjog fe^te fetnem Stamen em 
"93on" Dor (the duke set a "Von" before his name, 
t. e., ennobled him) ; SBer Dorfommt, maljft Dor (first 
come, first served) ; er tie& ben ©efangenen Dorfuljrett 
(he ordered the prisoner to be brought forward). 
Often in past participles : e. g., Dorertoftljnt, Dorge* 
metbet, Dorgencmnt 

2. The original before of physical presence may 
be regarded as serving a purpose : hence, to lead 
in an action, to show how to do a thing: e. g. t fie 
tcmjte Dor unb id) unb ber SJote tmtjten nad) (she led 
off, and I and the messenger followed in the 
dance); Dorftngen (to lead the singing); er fdjmtt 
bad Sffeifdj Dor (he carved the meat, L e., led in 
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cutting); bcr ©taUfncd^t ritt ban Rinbc Dor (the 
groom showed the child how to ride). The pur- 
pose may be for entertainment or instruction: e. g., 
fie fang un$ reijcnb bor (she entertained us charm- 
ingly with her singing); bcr ^rofcffor Ijat ©teHeit 
au3 ben bebcutenbften $tutoren toorgelcfcn (the pro- 
fessor read passages from the most important 
authors). 

3. The notion of before may imply eminence in 
position, rank, or superior excellence in action: e. g. f 

Sotfjam aber, fein ©of)n, ftattb bc£ ffidnigS #aufe t>or 
(and Jotham, his son, was over the King's house 
— 2 Chron. xxvi : 21) ; toie bcr gqagtc #afe bem 
SBtnbe toorlSuft, etc. (as the hunted hare outstrips 
the wind, eta). 

4 8*f with nouns has the meanings of over, 
fore-, pre-, preliminary, front, etc. : e. g., SSorttnfc 
(over-curiousness) ; SBormaft (foremast) ; SSorrebe 
(preface); SSorfrage (preliminary question); 83op» 
jafpt (front-tooth). 

5. $fftlOf means out of an inner space and coming 
to view, literally and figuratively : e. g., bic 2lrmee 
tarn au& bcm ©ngpafc tjerfcor (the army debouched 
from the defile); bcr SRebner tyob biefcS SSort fjeruor 
(the orator laid stress on this word). $iltftl? does 
not occur. 
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Smut, ftmitf, korattS, fcurtti, toorfiber 
(separable prefixes). 

1. ©0WII, fcttflttf, kStftttS, are made sufficiently 
clear in the ordinary school-dictionaries. 

2. Stobet and fcoruber are used alike of space and 
time in the sense of passing by; feorbti, however, is 
generally preferred for local meanings (except in 
elevated style which prefers fcoritbtf), and briber is 
preferred for time meanings. Starlet lays stress on 
the notion of nearness, and fcmtber has more refer- 
ence to extension over a space to some other point: 
e. g., bcr giebetfroft ttrirb balb boriibergeljen (the cold 
chills of the ague will soon pass away, i. e., there 
will be a transition to some other condition : toot* 
beigeljen would not be used) ; im Sotbeige^cn ft»adj 
tdj bet if)tn em (in passing by I made him a short 
call, i. 6., as I was in his neighborhood) ; im Sot* 
fibcrgefjcn would mean "seeing that I intended to 
go farther on"; bte guten $z\ttn fhtb Dorfiber (the 
good times are gone) is more correct than bte 
guten 3etten finb fcorbet, since they are thought of as 
having gone over to the past In times notions 
twrbtt often implies a longer time past than Mrifer 
does : e. g. 9 bte $roceffton ift Dorfiber when the last 
man passes ; bte ^roceffiort ift toorbet, when on going 
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home I meet some one hastening to see it, and I 
tell him. In space relations compare : e. g., et ritt 
bidjt an mtr bor6ei (he rode close by me : notion of 
nearness prominent) ; cr ritt btdjt an mtr tooru6er (he 
rode close by me : notion of farther motion onward 
prominent). These prefixes sometimes exchange 
with fcer (?• v«) : «• g-t from Wieland : toir fefeten un$ 
jufammen unb fdjjttKtfcten bie STOorgenftunben fcorbet, 
that is to say, toir fdjumfcten fo tmtge, bis bie TOorgett* 
ftunbcn borbei, toorftber finb, or, nrir toerfdjtpafcen, \ot& 
plaubern fie. 



SBqj (separable prefix). 

1* SBffl expresses the notion of removal, atoay, 
without reference to any continued motion, or to 
any limit to be reached. V. at, fort, $Ut, for com- 
parative treatment 

2- $tfttttg equals toeg strengthened by the notion 
of continuance and permanence in the removal : e. g. f 
irona Goethe : Set, id) ttriH toeg, attein ntdjt tote ifyr 
tooHt; id) ttrifl Ijintoeg unb toetter at3 \t)x benft (Yes, I 
will away ; bat not as you will ; I will away farther 
than you think) ; ba3 SBud) ift Ijtrtter ben ©djrcmt gc* 
fallen, unb ftrir mfiffen biefen toegrficfen (the book has 
fallen behind the bookcase, and we must move the 
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latter from the spot; [ba] rficfte ber ©eift be3 £errn 
^ilippum fyintoeg (the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip — Acts ix : 39). 



SBttar (inseparable prefix). 

1. Meaning made clear under flCfltlt (q. v.). This 
prefix is sometimes confounded or interchanged 
with tPtett? (q. v): e. g. t usage fluctuates between 
SBtbetljall and 3Bicberf)aH, in which the ©runbibee 
is different Most authors, perhaps, prefer SBieber* 



SBietar (separable and Inseparable prefix). 

L SBiebCT expresses a return to a former state, 
repetition of the same action, returning, retaliation: 
e. g. f ©ieb mtr bic alten 3eiten ttrieber ! (give me back 
the old times!); cr fagte e3 hneber (he said it again); 
bic 3)ofi3 (Stytnin toax toot)l nid^t ftarf genug, ba£ giebe* 
ift toiebergef ommen ; ttrieberf djlagen (to strike back in 
return). 

2. SBtetotf is inseparable in ipieberfjolen (to repeat). 
Usage fluctuates in nrieberfyaden and ttrieberfdjemen : 
some authors regarding the prefix as inseparable, 
pthers as separable. 
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3. SBiefctt is often used indifferently with yttitl 
e. g., Semartb, ber fortgegangen tft, lommt nrieber, or, 
juriidf, or even, toieber juritcf. Cf SBteberhmft, 3u* 
riidKunft, or, SRftdfttmft SSicfct, however, refers 
mostly to time, and jurfitf to place : e. g., cr f ommt 
jurucf, u e. 9 to the place from which he went ; er 
fommt toieber, L e., he appears again after an ab- 
sence ; combining both, timber juritcf, i. e., again at 
the place ; baS t>erlegtc SBudj Ijat fidj tutcbergcf mtbett 
(time); ber berlaufene &imb Ijat fid^ jurudEgefuttbett, 
u e., found of himself his master's house. 



8er (inseparable prefix). 

1. get signifies fatting apart or separation of « 
fifciwgr mfo ife p ^* 1 e. gr., jerbredjen, jerberftert (to 
break, to burst, in pieces), when the words already 
indicate separation, and the prefix emphasizes and 
multiplies it; but the prefix adds the notion of 
separation to such words as jergefjen, jerfdjfagen (to 
melt, to beat to pieces). 

2. Qtt differs from ettt {q. v.) in signifying the 
disruption or decomposition or dissolution of a 
thing into its parts, whereas ettt refers to the sepa- 
ration of one thing from another thing: cf ettt* 
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gelpn, entrei&en, entfefcen, with jergeljen, jerreifeen, jer* 
fefcen. Set comes close to tier (?. v.) in some forms : 
cf. &ernid)teit, tocrbetfeen, DerfaHen, fcergefyen, berflie&en, 
toerforengen, with jermdjten, fterbei&en, jerfatfen, jer* 
gefyen, fterfliefcen, jerfprengen ; &ernid)ten, for example, 
«= dissolution of the whole ; ftermdjtett = dissolu- 
tion of the individual parts. 

3. get would naturally come to mean excessive 
action in, to spoil by, to destroy by, what is signified 
in the verb : e. g., fid) jerladjen (to split one's sides 
with laughing ; jerbofjren (to spoil by boring) ; jer* 
ftdrcn (to destroy). Cf., abbredjen (a part good) 
with jerbredjen (all spoiled). The prefix often adds 
the notion of suddenness or violence: e. g., jer* 
berftcn, jerbredjen, serfatjren, jerfleifdjen, jerfjadfeit, jer* 
fymen, and many more. 



3u (separable -prefix). 

1. Original sense — direction toward: e. g., er 
ging auf ben $5mg ftu (he went up to the king). 
The direction may be figurative : e. g., jugeben, ju* 
laffen (to grant, to admit). V. all. 
, % The motion may be figured as prolonged: 
hence, )U expresses <xmtinuation, increase: e. g., 
arbeite ju! (work on I). V. ljttt and fad. S)ie SJe&dt 
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ferung nimmt ju (the population is increasing). 
V. at 

3. The motion may be figured as ended : hence, 
to close by what is signified in the verb : e. gr., bcr 
SBtnb 6lie3 bie %\)\it ju (the wind closed the door); 
binbe ttjm bie 9Iugen ju ! (blindfold him !) ; jugef djloff en 
ift bie %y&x (the door is locked ; cf. berfd)loffen). 

4 For \ttyx, v. f)tt and ju ; l)tn JU is common in 
the sense of increase by addition : e. g. y man tfyit jU 
©petfe ©etpfirj l)tnju, fejjt ju enter JRcbe nod) einige 
SBorte fjittju (one adds seasoning to food, a few 
more words to an address). 



3tmtf (separable prefix), v. mickrr. 
Qufrmtmett (separable prefix). 

L This particle means footer, ma%e. p., 
cr fd)arrte ftdj cm SBermdgen jufammen (he scraped 
together a fortune) ; &toa$ ffillt, ftfirjt jufammen (a 
thing collapses, tumbles in a heap); figuratively, 
bie $rcm ftitjrt jufammen (the woman starts with 
fear). 

2. The object may have its being only from the 
activity of the word with jnfofltmeit '• e - 9-> cine 3 U? 
fammenfefcung (a compound). Cf* jufammenbrauen. 
jufammenfodjen, jufammenlugen, and the like. 
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